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INTRODUCTION 


This book could not have come to press without 
the unified cooperation of many people who have do¬ 
nated their time and talents. Writers from around 
the world, and a number of professional artists have 
generously given their services to make this publica¬ 
tion a success. Then readers and typists have devot¬ 
ed hours to the undertaking; but we could never have 
been able to finance the production of YOUTH —THE 
WORLD AROUND had it not been for a generous gift 
from the former League of American Womanhood, to 
whom this book is dedicated. May the ideals of the 
League, as with Parents’ Theosophical Research 
Group, go with this story book into the homes of the 
world, shedding light and beauty and the idealism for 
which both organizations have stood for a quarter of 
a century. 

Specifically thanks are due the Editing Committee 
all of Ojai: Miss Belle Williamson, a former teacher 
of high school English; Mrs, Gerard (Margaret) Die- 
ges, a trained kindergarten teacher and mother of 
five ; Mrs, Robert (Sarah) Jordan, Chief Knight for 
America of the Order of the Round Table; and to Her¬ 
bert Staggs and E. T, (Duffy) Lewis, assistant edit¬ 
ors of PARENTS' BULLETIN, 

Mrs, Ledrieu (Jeanne) Linson, Mrs, Russell (Se¬ 
lina) Dohrman and Mrs. Virginia Wood typed the pre¬ 
liminary drafts, and the stories were finally typed on 
a rented I.B.M. typewriter (Executive model). Due 
to the expense involved, we regret that we were una¬ 
ble to retype the entire job in order to "justify" the 
margins. Like our previous story books, this one 
has somewhat ragged edges! What is lost in margins 
is gained in the beautiful illustrations. And the art¬ 
ists realize, I am sure, how appreciative is our staff 
over their creative efforts, 

Muriel Lauder Lewis 
March 12, 1961 Editor 
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FOREWORD 


What splendid years of change and new things and 
growth in knowledge await you, youth of today! The 
horizons of social togetherness, of science and art 
and undiscovered ways of cooperative living stretch 
far away. 

For you, youth of the present! A better way of 
life than was known by your parents or dreamed 
of by those before them, invites achievement. There 
is but one road to travel to obtain this goal; to make 
your new wide-flung dreams come true - one royal se¬ 
cret ready for discovery. It is that of mutual under¬ 
standing and appreciation, and so goodwill and co-oper¬ 
ation in a world of nations living in peace and each de¬ 
veloping in rich diversity for a better life for all. 

This you may find reflected in these stories from 
around the world and written by members of the in¬ 
ternational Theosophical Society, whose first object 
since it was formed in 1875 has been "to form a nu¬ 
cleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, with¬ 
out distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color," 

The Parents' Theosophical Research Group hopes 
you will like these tales and if you do, will you tell us? 
Because there may be a second volume of stories al¬ 
most like them in the future, 

Herbert A. Staggs 

Assistant Editor 
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RATA AND THE FOREST TREE 


By Helena Brontegale 
Illustrated by Jane Evans 

In far away New Zealand in the days before the 
pakeha or white man set foot upon its shores. Rata, a 
handsome Maori chief had a good reason for wanting 
a fine large canoe. So he made up his mind to go to 
the bush and select a tree for the purpose. Clad only 
in a cloak or mat of finely woven flax fibre, his hair 
decorated with a white-tipped black feather of the now 
extinct huia bird, he carried his only tool for felling 
a forest giant, a greenstone axe lashed to a rather 
short handle. 

In those days the land was known as Te Aotea Roa, 
or the Long White Cloud, It was given by the voyag¬ 
ing ancestors when they in their out-rigger canoes 
from Hawaiki (that fabled origin of the Maoris, some¬ 
where in the South Seas) had first sighted land, it be¬ 
ing marked by a cloud upon the horizon. Well named, 
because New Zealand is a verdant land with plenty of 
rain, and of sunshine too, which makes the forest and 
the ferns grow so luxuriantly. There is a kind of palm 
also, and also a supple-jack which twines about and 
helps to give it a tropical appearance. And then the 
ferns - from the beautiful tree-fern to the delicate fil¬ 
my ones so small and lovely, and the tough bracken 
fern whose roots were used for food. Sometime s New 
Zealand is spoken of as "The Land of the Fern, " and 
a fern leaf is its emblem. 

Rata passed into the bush soon after sunrise while 
the bell bird and tui were ringing their honeyed notes, 
the more-pork owl was making its silent flight to its 
dark hole, weka wood-hen was taking cover with weird 
cries, but the tiny plumb fantail, spreading its tail 
and flitting about almost into Rata's face peeped at him 
inquisitively as if to say, "What do you want in the king¬ 
dom of Tane Mahuta so early in the morning?" 
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But Rata had no eyes or ears for the little crea¬ 
tures about him. He did not even hear the cicadas 
high in the trees which had caught the early morning 
sun, and were starting their almost deafening string 
orchestra. Tane Mahuta was the God of the Forest 
and all creatures within it, yes, even the birds, in¬ 
sects and fairies; and all good Maori people remem¬ 
bered this whenever they wanted to take and use any¬ 
thing from his domain. But Rata, not remembering 
his respects to the Forest God, looked this way and 
that, thinking only of his own needs. 

"This tree is not tall enough; this tree is not 
broad enough; this tree has too many branches, " he 
was thinking, and then he exclaimed aloud, 

"Ha! this is the tree of my choice! " and with¬ 
out another thought he began to lay his axe into that 
magnificent pillar of Tane Mahuta's forest temple. 
Little did he know of the many tiny eyes which were 
watching him in horrified silence. 

Rata was athletic like an ancient Greek, and at 
sunset a great crash was heard. It was the forest 
giant, nearly one thousand years old falling to the 
ground. Rata then cut off its noble branching top, 
and feeling well sa^sfied with his day's work, start¬ 
ed off to the kainga; determining next day to return 
to hollow out the log. So, after boasting to his re¬ 
lations of his tree-felling, he lay on his floor mat 
for a good night's rest. 

As we know, all the creatures of the forest had 
sadly watched Rata and heard his resounding axe 
blows, but now they began to appear from all sides — 
on the ground, on the trees and bushes, and in the 
air. What a whirr of wings, a scurr^i^ng and a scut¬ 
tling and a flashing of blue and silver as the fairies 
joined in to help! What were they doing? Perhaps 
you have guessed that they were putting right Rata's 
dreadful mistake. Yes, they were building up the 
tree again, chip by chip as though no axe had ever 
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touched it. And as they worked they sang a magic 
song, all in different voices, to help them in this 
very great task. And these were the words: 

"Fly together, chips and shavings. 

Stick together. 

Fly together. 

Stand upright again, O tree! " 

It was a very bewildered Rata next morning when 
he trod softly on the dew-wet mossy bush carpet and 
found the tree just as it was before his axe had done 
its work. His eyes opened wider and wider, and he 
peered here and there. Yes, this was the spot where 
he had come the previous day, and this tree standing 
like a king of the forest was certainly the one he had 
cut down. So to it again! Rata worked hard as before, 
and, cutting off the leafy branches he started to slant 
off the graceful bow ard stern, and then returned home. 

Again the indignant yet sorrowing bush folk came 
in their myriads, determined that Tane Mahuta's king¬ 
dom should not be despoiled and that Rata should re¬ 
member his manners, again they sang in voices high 
and low. 


"Fly together, chips and shavings. 

Stick together. 

Fly together. 

Stand upright again, O tree! " 

For the third time Rata was early on the scene, 
resolved that if the same trick had been played upon 
him by forest magic he would be ready for the inter¬ 
fering ones. After felling the tree he appeared to go 
along the home track, but instead hid behind some 
bushes. 

He had not been hidden long when he heard the 
faithful subjects of Tane arriving, and, rushing out, 
he seized as many as he could lay hands upon, crying, 

"Ha, ha, it is you, is it who have been exercising 
your magical arts upon my tree! " 
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Then the children of Tane called aloud in reply, 

"Who gave you authority to fell the forest god to 
the ground? You had no right to do so! Shame! 
Shame! Shame! " 

Hearing this. Rata was quite overcome with 
grief at his own forgetfulness and, holding up both 
hands exclaimed, 

"Stop! Stop! Now I see why you have been pun¬ 
ishing me. It served me right, Tane Mahuta rules 
this forest and not I. Then he began to chant in a 
strong clear voice, 

"Watchful, strong and mighty Tane. 

Father of the green-leaved forest. 

Father of the birds and insects. 

Father of the fairies, spirits., 

They who dwell beneath the tree tops. 
Though a punishment I suffered. 

And my work was over-powered. 

Now I ask in all humility. 

For a good and rightful purpose. 

In a mission for my father. 

That you give me of your greatest. 

That a canoe may be fashioned. 

Long and strong and wide of timber. 

Hear O Tane! " 

Now Tane's children saw Rata's true sorrow and 
the rightness of his purpose and so they called again 
to him, 

"Return O Rata to your village, we will make the 
canoe for you! " 

Much overcome by what he had seen and heard. 
Rata silently obeyed. While he dreamed that night 
of the mighty Forest God, the creatures of his king¬ 
dom were again working their magic, this time hol¬ 
lowing out, carving and decorating the canoe. And 
as they worked, this is what they sang. 
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"Scoop and carve! 

Scoop and carve! 

Now we make it, 

Adorn it, fashion it.. 

Behold a fine canoe! " 

Before leaving the kainga next morning Rata warn¬ 
ed his warriors that he might need them, and to be 
ready when he called. It was so! A most handsome 
canoe, able to carry 140 men, wondrously carved and 
ready for use, lay in the dappled light of the forest. 

Rata stood in thankfulness and awe. He then call¬ 
ed in his resonant voice, 

"E tama ma! Hoki mai! " which means "Come 
all you warriors, hither! " 

And while the strong men were arriving, all the 
creatures of the forest were likewise doing so; and 
it was with a full bush choir and orchestra of happy 
fairwell that the canoe was hauled to the sea. 


* Kainga literally means "eating place" -"home." 
** Mr. C. W. Leadbeater described the colour of 
the nature spirits in a certain bush district as 
blue shot with silver. — H.B. 
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MOTHER! 


(A True Story) 

By The Rev. F. H, Aldhouse 
Illustrated by Jane Evans 

I have been the Rector of this rural Irish parish 
for sixteen years and I am bound to say that problems 
in a country place are far harder to solve and are 
more complex than in a town. Young people for in¬ 
stance, cannot be organized into boy scouts or girl 
guide classes as they live too far away from each oth¬ 
er and the social positions of their parents are ever 
obtruding themselves. 

I was much troubled about Margaret Mary Mclner- 
ney when her mother died. She was passionately fond 
of her mother, and the love was returned. Poor Mag¬ 
gy, how she cried! I did all I could to give her com - 
fort, but how little that was; she listened patiently to 
what I said, for she was a good child, but my words or 
the books and flowers I gave her had, I felt, but small 
effect. 

Her father was a young man, quite successful in 
his fruit farm, well meaning and in his way fond of Mag 
gy. I quite believe when he married again six months 
later he was honestly thinking it was in the child’s in¬ 
terest (as he told me) as well as his own. The Church 
was packed as it always is for weddings, when he made 
his second venture. As I joined his hand with his new 
wife’s, and placed my stole on them, I looked at the 
new Mrs, Mclnerney’s face with some attention. She 
came from a considerable distance, and I had only 
seen her twice in the evening before. 

It was no invalid he had chosen this time but a red 
cheeked, buxom, capable young woman, with rather a 
hard mouth. I did not size her up, but I felt she had a 
will, and would dominate the home. She did; both 
Jack Mclnerney and Maggy soon found that out, I talk¬ 
ed to her about Maggy; I told her she was very sensi- 



tive, that she was young for her age, and had no young 
companion living near the farm, 

"You're right, your Reverence, " said Mrs.McIn- 
erney No. 2, "what she wants is something to do,And 
1*11 give it her, and see she does it. Full of fancies 
she is, just like you say. Her Ma was a poor onga- 
shool<?0‘of a thing, and let her moon about. And Jack 
is full of his troubles with birds, blight and boys. You 
will not know Maggy when I*m through with her," 

I didn't. In the pew with her father and stepmoth¬ 
er I noticed she often looked dazed, I saw it still 
more later on when I called, Mrs. Mclnerney cer¬ 
tainly kept her busy, 

"Go and take the Rector's hat and hang it in the 
hall. Why don't you wipe that chair? Is it possible 
you haven't told your father the clergyman is here? 
Maggy dear, must I think of everything? A big girl 
of thirteen should have some gumption. I had when I 
was your age. Gracious, goodness! Did you leave 
the gate open? The hens are in the garden! Go and 
put them out! Do you ever stop wool-gathering, me 
darlin' dear? ! ! " 

Maggy was trying to do all these things at once 
and of course sne did them badly. Her step-mother 
looked at me and made a sound with her mouth "tck! 
tck'! " When Maggy went out to call her father she 
said, "did you ever see such an awkward lump Mr. A? 
A real goose she is, like her unfortunate ongashook 
of a mother. The servants had Jack robbed till I came 
and stopped it. But I'll make something out of Maggy 
yet, cost what it will. Ah! Jack, Mr, A. , wants to 
know what you can do for him in the way of buying his 
gooseberries. And he's delighted to see the healthy 
life I’m giving Maggy, so he is," 

It was difficult to know what to do, to quarrel with 
Mrs. Mclnerney would make things worse for Maggy, 
Hints to be kinder would be misunderstood or ignored. 
♦ ongashook (pronounced "onshook")--we^ingj 


I saw in a few minutes conversation that Jack Mcln- 
erney was absolutely under his wife's thumb. I asked 
that Maggy be allowed to come to an excursion I was 
arranging to see the two Dublin Cathedrals on Whit 
Monday, the Dean of Christ Church was to show us-ov¬ 
er his own ancient and historic fane, Mrs. Mclnerney 
agreed with effusion. 

"Sure of course she'll go Mr. A. , and many thanks 
for taking her, for its under me feet she is half the 
time. Maggy, run to the dairy and start that scrubb¬ 
ing I told you of. And its yourself I'll scrub this Sat¬ 
urday, please God, till you shine, me own dear child, 
Mr, A, will see you aren't lost I'm certain." And she 
added to me with a kind of toss of her head in a whis¬ 
per - "sure I'll forgive you, if she does get lost. But 
you couldn't lose her if you tried, " 

Poor Maggy! She certainly was not lost, but when 
I saw her sad, shy, tired, I agreed with her step-moth¬ 
er, that if she was lost she would not be worse off 
than where she was. I noticed that the good Dean's 
most interesting address as he led us from tomb to 
tomb till we came to the climax of Strong Bow repos¬ 
ing by the son he cut down with his own hands for at¬ 
tempted desertion, did not seem to rouse her; she 
walked by herself, though with the others, and indeed 
seemed in a waking dream. I tried once or twice to 
get her to talk, but no, she would not, "Yes it is very 
nice," "Yes, I am enjoying myself." "I'm quite well 
Mr, A. " was all I could get her to say. And she was 
duly dropped at the farm, and the motor 'bus went 
home. Her step-mother was there to receive her, 

"Thank you Mr, A. I'm sure Maggy should thank 
you, but she's sadly lacking in her manners. There 
you are, me dandy maid, no one tried to steal you 
away from us, hey? I thougljt not, there's still some 
sense, even in the Jackeens of Dublin." 

The rough banter of a bullying woman! I thought 
a good deal about Maggy but it was not easy to help her, 
♦Jackeens -- smart alecs 
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She suffered no actual ill usage, she was not badly 
dressed, and had all she needed of good food, more in¬ 
deed than she could eat. But the driving went on every 
day and all day the mocking, commanding voice was al¬ 
ways sounding, I had no overt act to go on, my refer¬ 
ences to Maggy's sensitiveness were countered by 
statements "she was growing out of it", "she'd be a 
passible creature in time." 

Her father was no use; and if I pressed, there 
would be a rupture, which would bring no good to Mag¬ 
gy, And then I went one day, and found the miracle 
had happened I had prayed for. The hard-eyed bounc¬ 
ing red-faced Mrs. Mclnerney was strangely, wonder¬ 
fully, amazingly subdued and I actually heard Maggy 
singing in the dairy; and when she came to speak to me, 
she did not seem a somnambulist, there was even a 
faint color in her cheeks. 

It was only when Maggy came to buy .turkey eggs 
from my housekeeper, and I got her into my study 
that I heard the cause, Maggy said, "Yes, Mr, A, , 
step-mother will not make me miserable again, she's 
afraid, and she has reason. She never actually hit me, 
and she did not even dare to get me up too early. Fath¬ 
er spoke out clear once about that, and it did not hap¬ 
pen again. She knew you were watching her too, and 
that put some check on her. But she gave me no peace, 
all I did was wrong, and all I didn't was wrong, ^ and 
she always and ever was making me out to be an oma- 
dawn before everyone. Even to you, though you would 
frown and fidget, she'd say it, even after the day you 
said to her, *ah! don't be always down on the child, 
she's young and motherless, * 

"As you know, I was afraid of step-mother, she'd 
have me bothered so I did not know what to do. Then 
she'd let fly and her tongue was like a carter's whip 
that was always cracking. But she was figuring out 
to beat me. And one Sunday that chance came. Mrs, 
Devine and Moyra were at tea, and step-mother was 
talking to me, and at me, till it was numb I got. She 
♦ omadawn ("omadthon")--nit-wit 
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bawled something about 'no sugar' and I let fall a cup 
of hot tea on Moyra, her new silk jiimper got the full 
douse of it, and the cup broke. After all was done to 
wipe Moyra and quiet Mrs, Devine, they left, and then 
step-mother took down fathers dog whip, 'You awk¬ 
ward, mischievous, misbegotten little slut' , she 
yelled, *I'll beat you while beating's good for you. 
You're the brainless whelp of an Ongashook of a moth¬ 
er, take that! I ' And the whip cut me over the arms 
and face like a hot iron, 

" I called out in pain. 'Mother! Mother! * It 
wasn't step-mother I meant, I need hardly say. Then 
as sure as God is in Heaven, my own mother stood be¬ 
tween us, she was wrapped in her shroud. She faced 
step-mother. She put her face close to step-mother, 
and looked her straight in the eyes, and quick as the 
wind she was gone, 

"Then step-mother dropped the whip. She plump¬ 
ed down on the settle and she screamed and screamed 
till the house rang again, and Father came running in, 

" ' What's the matter?' he shouted. 

” ' Oh!' said step-mother, 'it's me darlin' Mag¬ 
gy, ' and she threw her arms round my neck and got 
them over my mouth that I wouldn’t be telling, 'She 
tripped, broke that cup and cut her sweet dear soft 
little cheek, the lovely pet. It put the heart across in 
me,' 

"She took care to bathe my face herself, and put 
goose grease on it. And father went out saying, 'Well, 
I thought it was murder was in it, I'm glad you're so 
fond of Maggy. I sometimes thought you weren't,' 

"Since then, Mr, A, I can live, and I know God 
will help me now, when He sent my own dear mother 
back to save me, " 


From The Liberal Catholic 
October, l')29 
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THE WHEAT FIELD 


(As told to Neeltje Kirk) 




Some children were set to reap in a wheatfield. 
The wheat was yellow as gold, the sun shone glor¬ 
iously, and the butterflies flew hither and thither. 
Some of the children worked better, some worse; 
but there was one who ran here and there after the 
butterflies that fluttered about his head, singing as 
he ran. 


By and by evening came, and the Angel of the 
wheatfield called to the children and said: "Come 
now to the gate and bring your sheaves with you. " 

So the children came, bringing their sheaves. 
Some had great piles, laid close and even, so that 
they might carry more; some had theirs laid large 
and loose, so that they looked more than they were; 
but one, the child who had run to and fro after the 
butterflies, came empty-handed. 

The Angel said to this child; "Where are your 
sheaves? " 

The child hung his head, "I do not know", he 
said. "I had some, but I have lost them, I know not 
how. " 

None enters here without sheaves," said the 
Angel. 

"I know that", said the child. "But I thought I 
would like to see the place where the others were 
going; besides, they would not let me leave them. " 

Then all the other children cried out together. 
One said: "Dear Angel, let him in! In the morning 
I was sick, and this child came and played with me, 
and showed me the butterflies and I forgot my pain. 
Also, he gave me one of his sheaves, and I would 
give it to him again, but I cannot tell it now from my 



own. 
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And all the children said: "We also had sheaves 
from him, dear Angel; let him in, we pray you!" 

The Angel smiled, and reached his hand inside 
the gate and brought out a pile of sheaves; it was 
not large, but the glory of the sun was on it, so that 
it seemed to lighten the whole field. 

"Here are his sheaves", said the Angel, "They 
are known and counted, every one. " 

And he said to the child: "Lead the way in!" 



SEA SCAPE 

By Elsie Millicent Wilson 

The peaceful rolling and break¬ 
ing of the timid surf lulled the 
Slimmer afternoon. Gay figures 
dotted the sand, scrambled energe¬ 
tically for possession of a beach ball, 
enjoyed a family game of cricket, or 
lay prone on the sand, flecking its 
gritty warmth through lazy fingers 
and inviting a further sun-tan to their 
already sunburned limbs, 

Charles, fair-haired and nine years 
old, danced round the more mature but 
youthful members of the Surf Club, who 
reclined against the sea-wall, and laz¬ 
ily drank-in the quiet of the Harbour, 
named Waitemata (Y - T - hLS” - TA) by 
the Maori for the quality of dancing and 
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sparkling in the sunlight. Dominating the harbour was 
that ancient rounded island, a volcanic cone - almost, 
perfect in symmetry - Rangitoto. It was now gowned 
in changing greens but as always it spelled austerity 
and stability. Other islands and headlands slid com¬ 
fortably into the horizon, A few yachts and fishing 
craft dotted the smooth sea-scape. 

"Swim to the buoy! Swim to the buoy, " chanted 
Charles to the Surf-Club members." Dad said I 
could go. Come on," he pleaded, 

"Not just now. Later sonny." 

"Oh come now. Do come," wheedled Charles, 

"The youth addressed surveyed him through slant¬ 
ed eyes - a half burnt cigarette dangling from closed 
fingers. Then his eyelids drooped. 

"Nothing doing in that direction, " thought Charles, 
and with a bound and a leap he ran alorg the sand 
and tumbled headlong into the waves. 

The group of Surf-Club members extended, as 
new arrivals congregated on the beach and chatted in 
the brilliant sunshine. Two athletic figures clad in 
bathing suits and draped with colorful towels dramat¬ 
ically appeared, "Swim to the buoy?" they queried. 
Taking up the challenge, seven stalwart youths sprang 
up and raced to the tide, waded out, and deep water 
reached, were soon flailing the waves with vigorous 
arm strokes. Charles valiantly followed. Slap went 
a wave on his face. Choking and spluttering he beat 
a retreat. His mother walking down the sands call¬ 
ed, "Try again. Don’t be beaten. Go with the others 
to the buoy. " Reassured, Charles again waded out 
and swam. 

The others seemed far away now and the buoy 
further still. Charles was tiring. He panted, chang¬ 
ed to side stroke and then lay on his back, resting and 
enjoying the salty air, A white gull wheeled over¬ 
head, sqwauked, circled, and took off, making for 
the headland. Charles idly followed its course. 
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Suddenly the boy felt very much alone. The figure 
on the beach seemed part of another world. 

"And so they are," a voice said. Charles lifted 
his head and was surprised to see a pearly, sea- 
green figure riding the water, a shimmering gown 
floated mistily behind. Yellow hair streamed up¬ 
wards as though caught in a breeze and shafts of 
yellow light flashed from her breast and head, 

"Who are you?" breathed Charles. "lam a 
sylph of the sea," Like a murmur of rippling waves, 
came the voice, 

"I ride the surf and guard the shores, 

I scatter the wind-flecked sea with foam. 

I pluck the seaweed from rocks unseen 
And curl them round the rising tide. 

I breathe a pure and peaceful note 
To soothe those mortals who seek release," 

"Well,"said Charles, "I always wondered why I 
have that 'washed out' feeling when I come to the 
beach. I always thought it was the ozone." 

"Ozone?" rippled the voice. "Delightfull But 
have you thought who gives you ozone?" 

"God," whispered the boy, 

"Assuredly," breathed the shining being, "He 
has planned His world. We carry out His commands 

"I always thought of God as sitting on a Golden 
Throne, surrounded by choirs of Angels." 

"Indeed? God is the Life of His creation. He is 
in all living things, in the air we breathe; in the 
sea, in every living thing. Should He withdraw that 
life, everything would die!" 

"How do you know all that?" 

"I should know, I work for Him," 

"You work for Him?" 
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"Certainly, we work as well as worship. " 

"Then you must be an angel! " 

"Well-." 

"But you don't look like an Angel. I always 
thought Angels had wings." 

"Yes," agreed the shining one. People do think 
Angels have feathery wings. Actually they are 
streams of force which flow from us. In their upward 
sweep, maybe they look like wings! " 

"And you? Are you an Angel? " 

"Not exactly. I belong to the minor orders, but 
we are God's Messengers, and we carry out His 
Will as He directs - unseen." 

"How is it that I see you if you are invisible? " 

"Sometimes a mortal has an expansion of con¬ 
sciousness and is raised above the mundane things 
of earthly life. The veil is lifted and he sees the 
Reality, which is his heritage in his Spiritual Home. 
This unseen world exists although mortals see it not. 

"Yes, " pondered Charles. "We do not see the 
wind, nor do we see the currents of electricity." 

"Your brain’, " explained the shining one, "can¬ 
not respond to this high rate of vibration. Men 
see not the atom, but science knows of its existence. 
Do not forget that I exist although you may see me no 
longer. Farewell. I have much work to do. " 

With a salute of feathery spray, and radiations 
of light, focussed in blessing, the sylph rode the 
coast at jet speed. Charles strained his eyes. The 
fairy form mingled with the delicacy of the sea-scape 
and disappeared. 

Charles rubbed his eyes and quietly swam, then 
floated again. He wished to ponder the wonders he 
had seen and heard. Was this ethereal being real? 
Did such a world really exist though unseen to mort¬ 
al eyes? He knew members of the Surf-Club would 
laugh him to scorn. His mother? Yes, she would 
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understand. In the quiet of their good-night talk he 
would tell her what he had seen. Perhaps she would 
find further information from her collection of books, 
for Charles* mother was a student of Theosophy. 

"I wonder if she has a picture of a real Angell” 
he mused, and lifting his towel from its sandy rest¬ 
ing place and giving it a gentle shake, he slowly 
walked towards the dressing-shed. 



It was the happiest summer Maria had ever 
known when the teacher Senorita from the United 
States boarded with them in their Guatemalan vil- 
liage. Tomas, Maria's father, taught the Senorita 
how to make pottery. Luisa, her mother, taught her 
to speak their language, and to weave the beautiful 
fabrics they sold in the market place. In return 
Senorita Carson taught Maria to speak English and 
to sing the national anthem of the United States. 

Maria was very sad when the end of the summer 
came and Senorita Carson had to join her tourist 
friends in Guatemala City on the way home. Tomas 
said they would escort her to the city as they went 
twice a year to the big market at the capitol. Maria 
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had never been so far away as the market and was 
delighted that she and her brother, Pedro, were al¬ 
lowed to go. 

For the journey Maria wore a long wrap-around 
skirt of bright red like her mother's and a huipil * 
of white, embroidered in red. Her shining black hair 
was parted in the middle and bound around with a red 
halo. 

Her father packed two hundred pounds on his ca- 
caste . This was a carry-all about four feet long with 
two shelves. On it were gourds of drinking water, 
food for the journey, sleeping mats, a coffee pot, 
and a great pile of blankets to be sold at the market. 
When the cacaste was loaded and the broad tumpline 
placed around Tomas' forehead, he had to use a staff 
to help himself from the ground, Maria's brother, 
Pedro, carried a similar load, though not so heavy 
as his father's. 

Maria and her mother put thick headcloths on top 
of their heads for padding under the baskets they car¬ 
ried. Maria's basket was loaded with aquanates (av¬ 
ocados), mangoes, oranges and papayaTI Luisa’s 
larger basket was piled with bright red skirt lengths 
and huipils she had woven in such beautiful designs 
for the tourist trade in the city. 

The first night Maria was very tired and slept 
soundly on a straw mat beside her mother under the 
shelter of a wide-spreading ceiba tree. 

The second day was far more exciting than the 
first. As they drew near the city market, travelers 
from other villages made a large cavalcade moving 
along the dusty road. Luisa explained about the 
travelers as they went along. 

She pointed out one woman, saying, "She is from 
Mixco. " 

"How do you know?" asked the teacher Senorita, 


* huipil - loose blouse 
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"By the design and weave of the clothes she wears. 
Even when a woman marries and moves to a strange 
village she still wears clothes designed in her native 
village. ” 

"What about the merchant with the basket of on¬ 
ions and garlic?" asked the Sehorita. 

"He is from Sololo. I know him by his striped 
pants, and checked apron, even if his garlic did not 
advertise his home. From Sololo come our onions 
and garlic - the best." 

They overtook some men carrying a marimba. 
Maria was so happy to see the musical instrument 
she asked eagerly, "Play for us, please." 

"We have no time to tarry," said one of othe men 
gruffly. But when the Senorita talked to them in Span¬ 
ish their scowls vanished. She offered them ten pes¬ 
os for some music. Then a man held up each end of 
the marimba, while the third man played. The in¬ 
strument was something like a xylophone. Beneath 
it hung twenty-four tecomates (gourds) of graduat¬ 
ed sizes to amplify the sounds. As the soft mallets 
drew sweet music from the instrument travelers put 
down their packs to listen and rest. 

"Thank you very much," said the Senorita when 
they finished. "And now woxild you like to hear Mar¬ 
ia sing the national anthem of my country? " 

"Yes, yes. Sing for us," called several voices. 

Maria felt shy and frightened, but the Senorita 
gently pulled her forward, saying "I'll sing with you." 

Maria forgot her terror by the time they started 
the second verse. To their delight when they began 
the second verse the marimba player started strik¬ 
ing clear, sweet notes to accompany them. 

Then the procession moved on to the city and 
Maria forgot all else in wonder at its fine houses 
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and gayly dressed people, Tomas took them to the 
plaza where he set up his canopy. Under this he 
spread their goods. Already hundreds of others 
had their wares on the ground, in stalls and under 
canopies . There was everything a buyer could want; 
corn, chili peppers, copal incense to burn on the 
church steps, blankets, pigs, fowls, papayas, ban¬ 
anas, dried shrimpy and herbs. 

Senorita Carson went off to join her friends at 
the hotel. She promised to bring them back latei 
to meet Tomas and his family. After she left they 
sat beside their wares, bargaining quietly with buy • 
ers. 

In mid-afternoon a thunderstorm burst upon them 
and everyone scrambled wild ly to get his goods to 
shelter. After that there were few buyers. Tomas 
and Luisa looked sadly at the blankets and skirt 
lengths, hating to have to havil them home again. But 
Maria was saddest of all, thinking the storm would 
keep the Senorita from returning with her friends. 

Finally the sun came out of the clouds and sank 
in the west. Some merchants gathered up their 
wares to go home for the night. Luisa was sad be¬ 
cause she had sold only two skirts and one huipi l dl 
day. 

Maria was about to despair of ever seeing the 
Senorita again when suddenly there she was, coming 
across the plaza. Eight of her friends were with 
her in their strange foreign clothes, 

Maria was so happy she ran between the stalls 
to meet them. The Senorita smiled happily as she 
turned to her friends and said, "This is Maria, a- 
bout whom I have been telling you." 

She held Maria's hand and led the way to the 
canopy where her parents waited. The four women 
and four men with whom the Senorita was going to 
return home, began admiring the fabrics, pottery 
and baskets in the stall. Each of the women wanted 
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a native costume, 

Luisa smiled happily as she bargained with them. 
Tomas sold six gay blankets. The tourists bought 
the rest of the fruit Maria had not sold, and some 
of the small pottery Tomas had shaped so skillfully. 
Never had the Guatemalans seen people spend so 
much money in so little time. 


When they had finished buyingjSenorita Carson 
took Maria's hand and said, "And now will you sing 
for them the song I taught you? " 

Maria smiled shyly, but somehow she wasn't so 
much afraid this time. They had all been so friend¬ 
ly. She stood straight as a reed and began singing 
in her high soprano voice. People nearby stopped 
their bargaining to listen, while Maria sang every 
word of every verse. 

When she finished, one of the men stepped for¬ 
ward and said, "The children in the schools of Gua¬ 
temala City sang that song for me today, I've 
heard our children in the States sing it hundreds of 
times, but none can sing it better than Maria." 

Maria ducked her head. Then she felt the Sen- 
orita's arm around her as she said, "He ought to 
know, Maria, He's head of the schools in thecity 
where I teach, " 

The American Senor then took from his pocket 
a little silk flag of the States and handed it to Mar¬ 
ia. "That's for you to keep," he said, "so you'll 
never forget your friends in the Urtted States," 

And Maria never forgot, for each year at Christ¬ 
mas Senorita Carson sent her a gift and a letter to 
remind her to save her pesos so that some day she 
could come to the States to return her visit. 
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A SEED OF THE NUKUDA TREE 


Translated from Japanese by K, M, 

Submitted by Ralph Presnall 
of Hawaii 

This short story tells us about the importance of 
"Dana” or giving, and what can result from a little 
act of good. 

Once Lord Buddha and his favorite disciple, An- 
anda, traveled to a village where giant Nukuda trees 
were growing abundantly. As evening approached He 
and Ananda made their rounds of the homes with bovd 
in hand. 

A young housewife saw Him, the Buddha, and was 
immediately struck by His divine expression. She 
wanted to offer Him a little of the precious wheat pow¬ 
der she was keeping for such an occasion. 

The Buddha approached her with the bowl out¬ 
stretched, The housewife trembled with joy and felt 
honored to speak to the Buddha and gladly poured the 
wheat powder into the bowl with reverence, TheBud- 
dha received the wheat powder and had a wondrous 
smile on His face. Ananda, who was following the 
Buddha, wondered why the Buddha smiled in such a 
way. 

"Lord, the Buddha does not smile in such a way 
without reason. Will you please tell me why you are 
smiling? " 

"True the Buddha does not smile without cause, 
Ananda, you have seen this kind housewife offer the 
wheat powder with pure faith. From this good act 
she will do more good and in the future she will be 
enlightened, " said the Buddha, 

: Out in the yard the husband of the woman over¬ 
heard this remark as he was resting from chopping 
wood. He became angry as he thought of the precious 
wheat powder that his wife had given away. He hur¬ 
ried to the Buddha and said, "Did you go to my house 
to beg for food? " 
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"Yes, I did," replied the Buddha, 


"You got wheat powder from my wife and told 
her that from this simple act she would be blessed 
with Enlightenment, You told a big lie just to get 
our wheat powder. Whoever believes that such a 
simple act will receive such a great blessing? Ha! " 

The Buddha spoke to him calmly. "You have ask¬ 
ed a very important question. But before I answer 
your question, may I ask you a question first? I 
wonder if you can answer it," 

"Certainly! Ask anything! " 

"Have you ever seen anything that is almost un¬ 
believable? " 

"Yes, I have seen many such things. Take for 
example this Nukuda tree, I have seen one tree un¬ 
der whose shade 500 carts can be placed with more 
room to spare. What a remarkable tree that is! " 

"Then the seed of the tree must be very largejit 
must be the size of a huge drum, isn't it? Of course, 
you won't be able to plant it along the side of the 
house, " 

"No, no. It is not that big. Actually it is quite 
small, ,. . about the size of a small ant. " 

"What? The size of an ant? How is it possible 
for such a huge tree to have its beginning from 
such a small seed ? Indeed, it is unbelievable. No 
one would believe it. " 

"Even though you may not believe it, I have seen 
it with my own eyes and know it to be true. Even a 
small seed grows into a big tree without fail if it is 
properly cared for." 

The Buddha sang softly in His clear voice. 

"Just as you saw, 

A huge tree comes out from a 
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tiny seed, 

I also saw 

A great blessing come out 
from a little act of good, ” 

"Now do you think a Buddha would tell a lie? " 

The man finally understood what the Buddha was 
trying to say and apologized for his mistake and ill- 
manners, The Buddha further explained the import¬ 
ance of "unselfish giving" and soon the man became a 
happy follower of the Teaching, 

(Translated and adapted from an 
ancient scripture) 
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SAINT FRANCIS AND THE TORERO 


By Merry Hart 

More than anything on earth little Ferdinand Cor¬ 
tez wanted to be a torero - a bullfighter. His big 
brother Ramon had been the greatest torero in all 
Spain. Ramon, of the flashing dark eyes and the 
friendly smile had moved with the grace of a dancer 
in the arena. But now he was dead. Ramon had 
been brought home from Plaza de Toros after El 
Muerte, the meanest bull in Spain, had charged him. 
Little Ferdie had not seen his brother die. His moth¬ 
er, white-faced and silent had sent the small boy to 
a neighbor's house, 

Ferdie had loved Ramon. He wanted to be just 
like his big brother - dashing and brave. He wanted 
to thrill those who came to the arena. Most of all, 
he wanted to kill El Muerte. For had not this wicked 
bull slain Ramon, who was as a hero to his little bro¬ 
ther? 

Ferdie found a piece of wood and made it into a 
sword. He took from his mother's scrap bag a 
square of red cloth to use as a cape. His dog Pancho 
became a play-like El Muerte. 

How gracefully Ferdie stepped away as Pancho 
"charged" toward the red cape! How bravely did he 
tilt his sword at the make-believe bull! What joyous 
romps Pancho and Ferdie had as they darted toward 
each other, pretending that each was in great danger. 

Mama Cortez often stopped her work to come to 
the kitchen door and watch Pancho and Ferdie. She 
would shake her head sadly and think, " Shall I lose 
another son as I lost Ramon? What can I do to make 
Ferdie see that bullfighting is cruel? 


One day Mama was standing in the door watching 
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Ferdie and Pancho when the Padre came to visit. She 
invited the Padre inside. After they had talked of 
other things, Mama told the Padre of her fears, 

"Padre, what can I do to make Ferdie see that 
bullfighting is wrong? " she finally asked. 

The Fhdre fingered the folds of his brown robe 
for a moment, then answered, "You might pray to 
Saint Francis. " 

Saint Francis - the Brother of the Beasts! 

Mama Cortez thought about the good saint - how 
all animals had been his friends. How they had seem¬ 
ed to speak to him. How he had seemed to understand, 

"You are right," she said, "Saint Francis will 
hear my prayers," 

And so Mama Cortez prayed to 
Saint Francis. Not only did she pray - she also be¬ 
gan talking to Ferdie about the Brother of the Beasts. 
She told him how Saint Francis, the son of a rich 
man, chose to give up his wealth to show his love for 
the poor. She told him how the animals of the forest 
gathered about the saint, trusting and loving him. 

Iferdie listened. He learned to love Saint Francis. 
But still he wanted to be a torero. He still wanted to 
kill El Muerte. 

Mama Cortez watched her son play with Pancho. 
The dog had grown in size since Ferdie had begun 
the torero game. Now Pancho was large enough to 
knock his little master to the ground when Ferdie did 
not step aside quickly enough. 

' Mama watched - and she thought, "I know what I 
dlall do. The Castillos have a n ewborn bull ca lf. I 
I shall buy the calf and give him to Ferdie. I shall 
let ferdie feed the calf and care for him. The calf 
will grow, as Pancho has. The calf will knock Ferd- 
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ie to the ground. Then Ferdie will not want to be a 
torero. ” 

It didn't work out as Mama Cortez planned. She 
bought the tiny bull calf and gave it to her son. Ferd¬ 
ie fed it and cared for it. He played torero with it. 
But even as it grew large enough to knock him down, 
Ferdie liked playing torero more and more. As the 
calf grew so did Ferdie's desire to be the greatest 
torero in Spain. 

Because the calf was black as midnight, Ferdie 
had named it Buenas Noches. Wherever Pancho and 
Ferdie went, Buenas Noches followed. He even tried 
to follow them into Mama Cortez’s kitchen. But Mama 
would have none of that: she spanked Buenas Noches' 
behind. So when Ferdie and Pancho went inside,Bue¬ 
nas Noches hung his black head in the kitchen window 
and watched them with wistful eyes. Ferdie knew that 
Buenas Noches was wishing he could be a dog - an 
inside dog. 

As the weeks passed, Buenas Noches grew and 
grew. Ferdie could no longer step aside fast enough 
as Buenas Noches charged toward the red square of 
cloth. And so the little boy, bruised from manyfalls, 
laid his wooden sword and "cape" aside. "I, too, 
shall have to grow, " he thought, "I shall have to be¬ 
come a man. Then I shall be a real torero. And I 
shall slay El Muerte." ' ~ 


Now it was time for a great festival - a festival 
of flowers. The men and women and girls and boys 
of the village would dress in their finest and most 
colorful costumes. They would pave the streets with 
flowers. They would weave garlands of roses and 
carnations around their little farm carts. They would 
ride through the streets, singing and shouting. They 
would pelt each other with petals in a mock battle of 
the roses. At the end of the procession would be 
flower -covered carts bearing statuettes of the saints 
wearing rich vestments and jewels. The last cart in 
the procession would contain the likeness of the Vir¬ 
gin of Macarena, patron saint of the toreros. With 
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the passing of each cart bearing a saint in effigy, the 
villagers would sing a saeta - a spontaneous, unac¬ 
companied song. Marching in the parade would be 
all of the important men of the village, dressed in 
costumes of rich red and gold. The honor guard of 
the saints would be dressed like ancient Roman cen¬ 
turions. 

The festivities were to mark Holy Week - begin¬ 
ning with Palm Sunday and ending with Easter. Vil¬ 
lagers, clad in gay gypsy costumes, would dance in 
the streets. To climax the festival, the adults would 
go to the Plaza de Toros to watch the bullfights. 

Mama Cortez took her finest black lace mantilla 
from the chest beside her bed. She unpacked her 
gayest skirt - full, swirling, brilliant with rainbow 
colors - and her finest petticoats. She bought Ferd- 
ie new clothes to wear to the festival - a white ruf¬ 
fled blouse, a black velvet bolero trimmed with gold 
braid, and long black trousers. 

Ferdie began weaving garlands of flowers for 
their little straw farm cart. He made a necklace of 
pink carnations for Pancho and one of red and yellow 
roses for Buenas Noches. Most of the villagers 
would use burros to pull their carts. But the gentle 
black bull would pull the Cortez cart. And the Padre 
promised Ferdie that the effigy of Saint Francis would 
ride in his cart. 

Now it was time for the procession to begin. The 
villagers crossed themselves reverently and sang 
saetas as each saint passed. But when Ferdie's cart 
drew near, Pancho became excited, and leaped from 
the cart onto Buenas Noches ' back. 

Frightened, Buenas Noches bolted. He careened 
through the streets, narrowly missing the other carts 
in the procession. Terrified villagers ran in all dir¬ 
ections, the women and girls screaming shrilly. Only 
Mama Cortez and the Padre ran after the cart. 
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No one thought to help Ferdie. No one tried to 
stop Buenas Noches. Suddenly, the cart overturned, 
Ferdie was tossed into the air. He fell with a thud 
on thick green grass - shaken but unhurt. 

But poor Saint Francis had hit a rock. He was 
shattered. He coiild never be mended. No longer 
would the effigy of the brother of the beasts stand in 
the niche of the chapel, his hands held out in blessing. 
Ferdie gathered up the broken bits, then looked for 
Buenas Noches. The little bull, tired from his long 
run, stood under a tree, the overturned cart behind 
him. His sides heaved and his tongue hung out as 
he panted. 

Mama Cortez had run behind the cart, trying to 
reach her son. Now she came limping up, panting as 
hard as Buenas Noches. She felt Ferdie's arms and 
legs. No bones were broken. 

As soon as she could catch her breath, she said, 
"We shall have to pay for Saint Francis. We must 
sell Buenas Noches, A bull is needed for the arena. 
We shall have to sell Buenas Noches to the Plaza de 
Toros." 

"O no. Mama," Ferdie cried. "We must not. For 
Juan Sebastian is to fight the bulls. He is cruel - he 
will kill my poor Buenas Noches." 

The Padre, who had also tried to catch up with the 
runaway cart, came trotting up to Mama Cortez and 
Ferdie. "I got tangled in my robe, and fell, " he said. 
"A man can't run very fast in long skirts." Then, see¬ 
ing the sadness in Ferdie's eyes, he asked, "Are you 
hurt, my son? " 

Ferdie put his hand over his heart. "I am hurting 
here, " he said. "Mama says we must sell Buenas No¬ 
ches to Plaza de Toros. My gentle little bull will be 
killed. Why must my Buenas Noches be killed? He r 
has hurt no one." - 

The Padre stroked Buenas Noches' head. "Because 
he is the son of El Muerte, " he replied. "The villag- 
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ers think Buenas Noches will be mean. They think 
he will gore the toreros, as El Muerte does. And 
they want to see blood spilled.” 

Ferdie, sick at heart, turned his face away from 
the priest. "I do not want to be a torero, '' he said, 

"I do not want to kill - not even a mean bull like El 
Muerte. ” 

The Padre smiled. "Son, ” he said, "I am sure 
Saint Francis would not want his effigy replaced at 
the cost of Buenas Noches' life. You may come work 
for me, in the chapel gardens, to pay for the broken 
effigy. ” 

Crazy with happiness, Ferdie squinched his eyes 
shut, and shouted, "Thank you. Brother of the Beasts!" 
He almost forgot to cross himself in his haste to 
throw his arms around the neck of Buenas Noches, 
his gentle and beloved friend. 

Turning to Mama, Ferdie said, "The way of 
kindness is better than the way of cruelty. I do not 
want to be a torero. But I do want to be a Padre, For, 
as St. Francis said, it is better to love than to hate." 


This time it was Mama who squinched her eyes 
shut and said, "Thank you" to the heavens. But 
it was the Padre who said, "AMEN! " 



Buenas Noches wishes he was a dog - 
an inside dog. 
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THE FIREPLACE (ALTAR) 

WATER DRUM, EAGLE 
FEATHER, GOURD RATTLE 
AND OTHER SYMBOLS 

USED IN PEYOTE CEREMONY 




THE BIRTHDAY CEREMONY OF AHSA TONGA ♦ 


By Jerry Fireshaker 

(This is a true Indian story about Indians 
of today as they are. Ahsa Tonga is the 
Indian name of Alana Fireshaker, daugh¬ 
ter of Jerry and Franklin Fireshaker. 

Many things have been written about the 
grand days of long ago. The old days were 
grand; but there are many stories left - to 
be told about the Indian of TODAY.) 

Although the buffalo has long vanished from the 
prairies and the eagles have become lonelier and 
lonelier for their kind, the American Indian is still 
living in the land of his forefathers. Although many 
of the little Indian boys and girls wear the same kind 
of clothes and attend school just like any other Amer¬ 
ican boy or girl, and some Indians live in the city, 
with modern things, you will find many of the old ways 
and customs of the ancient Indian still cherished and 
practised by the mothers and fathers as well as the 
little boys and girls. 

The birthday of Ahsa Tonga should be an interest¬ 
ing example of plain American ways and the real hon¬ 
est to goodness Indian ways put together. Yes, there 
was a cake and there were presents; but that was not 
all. No, that was only the beginning. 

Ahsa Tonga is a real Indian girl of the Ponca and 
Creek tribes. There is a reservation near Ponca 
City, Oklahoma owned by the Ponca Tribe. This was 
to be the place where the celebration of Ahsa Tonga's 
fourth birthday would be held. Now the number four 
means many things to an Indian. There are the four 
winds or the four directions, the four seasons of the 
year and many other things of four and not to forget 


♦ Ahsa Tonga pronounced Ah-say Tonga 
** Of the Creek Tribe 
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the fourth year of a child's life. That is naturally 
an important occasion too. Speaking of the four dir¬ 
ections, each morning and evening Ahsa Tonga prays 
to God in the four directions outside. The four winds 
carry her prayers, soft as is her little voice, to God 
in heaven and here on earth. Ahsa Tonga calls God 
by the name of Wakonda. He is called Wakonda not 
because He is a different God from that of any other 
boys or girls on earth but simply because the word 
"Wakonda” in Ponca Indian means "our maker or our 
creator.” You see, long ago when the missionaries 
heard the word Wakonda in the Poncas' prayers, they 
naturally thought the Indians were praying to another 
God other than their own. The well-meaning mission¬ 
aries did not understand the strange language and did 
not know that Wakonda was the Indian word for their 
same God. 

There was much work to be done to prepare for 
the birthday celebration. Ahsa Tonga's old Uncle Jim 
Poorhorse had to put fresh green boughs on the brush 
arbor in which the women cooked in one end and the 
men sat for the feast in the other. Under the arbor 
was cool shade from the hot sun. After fixing the 
arbor the old man had to put the teepee up at the side 
of his house with the door of the teepee facing the 
rising sun. For in this teepee the ceremony would be 
held. Of course he had help. 

Ahsa Tonga's mother and father had to buy food 
of all kinds for at least 150 people and a big birthday 
cake. There were pounds of coffee, choke cherries, 
corn and flour for Indian fry bread. There must be 
enough food for three meals for all those people and 
also ground meat with nuts and bread for the sacred 
breakfast in the teepee at sunrise. Now this sounds 
like a large amount of money to be spent by Ahsa Ton¬ 
ga's father. It was indeed. They had very little mon¬ 
ey or anything else for that matter; but the mother and 
father said it was their pleasure to sacrifice for their 
child and offer this feast to their people and to Wakon¬ 
da on this happy celebration. 
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The day was very hot and when all the food was 
purchased at the store, the Indian family drove home 
in their little blue car with friends who had come from 
far away to the big event. One sailor came in an 
airplane on his furlough and a Navajo girl came on a 
bus. So the family, the Navajo girl and the sailor got 
into the blue car. They drove across a wheat field 
and down to the timber through what looked like a 
forest to the river. They all had towels and soap. 
Everyone ran across the hot sand to the water which 
was nice and cool and Ahsa Tonga's mother scrubbed 
her with soap. Everyone taking part in the ceremony 
must be very clean. Indians believe that a person's 
spirit must be cleansed by good and gentle thoughts 
and the body must be cleansed often by pure water - 
especially before entering a ceremony to pray to God 
for the coming life of Ahsa Tonga, All the wild an¬ 
imals of the timber stretched their necks from the 
brush to watch the bathing of their little friend. The 
way the sun slanted on the river casting the tree 
shadows into the water made the father realize it was 
time to dress and drive down the dusty road to the 
timber of Jim Poorhorse where the ceremony of Ah¬ 
sa Tonga would be held. 

With the help of his son-in-law old man Poor- 
horse had just finished putting up the teepee. Old man 
stood admiring the pretty new green boughs on the 
arbor. Only a few weeks ago he had put on green 
boughs, but the hot sun had burned them dark brown 
already. Aunt Ella came running out of the house and 
pointed to the north. Old man shook his head for he 
had already seen the cloud of dust whirling along the 
road. He knew it was the blue car bringing the birth¬ 
day girl. Some of the other guests looked and then 
the men "ahhhhhhhhed" and the women "heeeeeeeed" 
as Indian men and women do when they notice some¬ 
thing. Other clouds of dust were whirling along the 
road behind the blue car and old man knew that many 
people would soon be arriving to take part in the birth¬ 
day ceremony. 

The blue car huffed to a stop and the crowd could 
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see little Ahsa Tonga sitting on a tall stack of blank¬ 
ets and Indian rugs in the front seat between her mo¬ 
ther and her father. First the father got out, then 
the sailor lifted the little Indian girl off the stack of 
rugs and blankets and carried her on his big should¬ 
ers to the arbor, A puppy dog jumped out of the 
blue car and frisked about with the other Indian dogs. 
One old lady stood cooking at the far end of the ar¬ 
bor, As the dogs came into the cooking area she said 
something in Indian to the dogs. Immediately the an¬ 
imals put their tails between their legs and slinked 
away from where the old woman was cooking on the 
open fire. 

The mother and the Navajo girl finally gathered 
all the blankets together and opened the trunk of the 
blue car. When the women saw all the groceries they 
"heeeeeeeeeed" and began to carry everything to the 
arbor just like a long stream of ants going to and fro 
about their work - ignoring anything or anybody in 
their path. 

Supper was served on a long table under the ar¬ 
bor, All the men sat down to the table -with Ahsa 
Tonga, Someone said a prayer to bless the food and 
the supper was quietly and respectfully eaten. The 
women would eat later; but the mother and the Navajo 

girl were served. They sat on the grass near the 
cooking end of the arbor. They were served because 
they were going into the teepee all night with Ahsa 
Tonga, Both the mother and the Navajo girl wore 
squaw dresses as did Ahsa Tonga for this occasion. 

The child looked around to see the people who were to 
go into the teepee with her this night. There were of 
course her father and mother, the Navajo, the sailor. 
Uncle Jim Poorhorse, a big tall Indian doctor named 
Simon who healed the sick, and an old man 93 years 
old with long braids who called her father "sonny," 
Ahsa Tonga could only count to twelve and there were 
more than that lined up to go into the teepee. Each man 
had a blanket on which to sit in the teepee, Indians 
like to sit on mother earth and think good thoughts. 
Mother earth knows those thoughts and gives the Indians 
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strength and health in their bodies and minds. 

The sky was pink in the west and purple in the 
east. Ten little boys and girls played around the 
arbor and ran in and out of the house. Chickens 
pecked a few last grains of seed and one or two more 
grasshoppers before they would go into their house 
to sleep, A dog chased a cat up on top of the arbor 
and knocked dry leaves down on Aunt Ella's head. 

Two women laughed because one of the women had 
flour on her nose from making biscuits. Then old 
man Poorhorse and the tall man named Simon walk¬ 
ed from the arbor and joined the line of people out¬ 
side the teepee. There was a sudden silence over 
the crowd. Not a door slammed, not a leaf fell and 
even the evening breeze hushed for a second. The 
line of people then slowly filed into the teepee. 

There a little fire burned in the very center of 
the circle, tended by a fire chief. This man's name 
was Bob Little Dance. All night he would take care 
of the fire, adding just the right amount of wood. He 
could move the whole fire back and forth. If a hot 
coal popped out. Bob Little Dance could pick it up 
with his bare hands and put it back. When the sun 
came up in the morning the ashes of the fire would 
look just like a giant water bird. 

Everyone sat down quietly and with respect, for 
this was their church. All night these people were 
going to sing and pray for this little Indian girl. They 
would also pray for her mother, father and for her 
friends. They would pray that the little girl would 
be kind and gentle as she grew to be a woman. They 
would pray for the parents to have strength, patience, 
and wisdom. They would pray too that the friends of 
Ahsa Tonga would never forget her and continue to 
pray for her throughout her life. 

The little girl looked about the teepee to see the 
faces again. No one was looking directly at her for 
all Indians believe it is bad manners to stare. Ahsa 
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Tonga knew that those who had their hands to their 
eyes were looking at her. She wondered if they could 
see right through their hands. There were Cherokees, 
Otoes, Creeks, a Navajo, Shawnees and an Osage be¬ 
sides the Poncas, In the old days the Indians often 
fought each other. Now most all Indians are friends 
and take part in the ceremonies of different tribes, 

A long piece of sage, sweet smelling and fresh, 
was passed around and each person tapped his body 
with it. Ahsa Tonga did this also. No one told the 
little Indian girl what to do; but she did everything the 
grown up Indians did. She did not say a word to her 
mother, A red bag containing herbs called peyote was 
passed and each person took out some for himself. An 
Otoe medicine man handed the red bag to Ahsa Tonga, 
Her mother took the bag. She told Ahsa Tonga she 
would eat the herb for her; but she broke off a tiny 
piece and put it into the little girl’s mouth. These 
herbs would purify the body and the mind. All the 
people would feel very close to Wakonda, 

The drum began to beat a beautif\il rhythm,It did 
not sound very loud. It is said, however that a pey¬ 
ote drum can be heard for ten miles on a still night. 
The man next to the drummer began to shake his 
beautiful beaded gourd-rattle and sing. It sounded to 
Ahsa Tonga like a young pony trotting very fast across 
the plains with her on its back. In the singer's right 
hand he held his rattle, and in his left hand he held a 
staff and a colorful scissortail feather fan. The man 
sang four songs. The singer then passed the rattle on 
to the next man. Many songs were sung that night -- 
many prayers said. Some of the prayers lasted al¬ 
most an hour; but they did not seem too long to Ahsa 
Tonga for they were so poetic and kind. They prayed 
for her relatives, her friends, her womanhood, her 
children, even her dog and last of all for themselves, 
Indians always pray too for all the peoples of all the 
earth. The birds that fly and the anim&ls that walk 
the earth are seldom forgotten, 

Ahsa Tonga was very sleepy. She was refreshed 
when the tall man named Simon put cedar on the hot 
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coals of the fire place. He took his beautiful brown 
and white eagle feather to fan the smoke over all 
Ahsa Tonga’s body as well as her mother’s. She saw 
her mother open the palms of her hands to receive 
the smoke, Ahsa Tonga opened the palms of her 
little hands too. When the tall man had finished, her 
mother rubbed her own black hair with her hands. Ah¬ 
sa Tonga did the same. Then the father, the sailor 
and the Navajo girl were fanned with cedar smoke. 

This meant that all the birthday people were pure to 
come out into the rising sun fresh and new. 

At midnight old man Poorhorse went outside and 
blew his eagle bone whistle to the four directions,As 
the sun rose over the river, old man Poorhorse sang 
his water song calling for the water. Aunt Ella was 
outside with a bucket of fresh spring water. When she 
heard that song she knew it was time for her to go in - 
side the teepee, Mr, Little Dance opened the flap 
of the teepee and helped the old woman inside. She 
sat down and faced her husband across the fire. The 
old man told his wife many things that happened dur¬ 
ing the night. He also told her what he wanted her 
to ask of Wakonda and of the things she must thank 
Him. Aunt Ella prayed. Uncle Jim Poorhorse pray¬ 
ed, The water was purified by making the cross with 
the eagle feather - then casting the drops of water 
from the feather into the fire. The bucket of water 
was passed around and each person drank from one 
cup. Food was then passed and each person ate from 
one spoon. This was to show everyone that all men 
are brothers and sisters. Ahsa Tonga does not drink 
from anyone's cup or eat from another's spoon any¬ 
where else. However, this was not just merely eat¬ 
ing and drinking. This was to show all who cared to 
see that she believed that Wakonda would protect her 
from all germs and harm. Even when Ahsa Tonga was 
out in the meadow, she was not afraid of anything for 
she knew that Wakonda Was always with her. She often 
talked with Him about the flowers or just anything she 
happened to think about. One day she was putting a 
big heavy rock on the back of her tricycle and she 
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asked Him to get into her arms so that He might help 
her with His strength. He did. 

Ahsa Tonga dozed off right after breakfast. Her 
mother had sat on mother earth all night holding her 
little girl. Sometimes her little black eyes would 
strain to open for she wanted to see all the things go¬ 
ing on in the teepee.. 

The bright morning sun struck her eyelids fierce¬ 
ly. "Who's carrying me? " Ahsa Tonga opened her 
eyes and the sailor who had come on a plane was car¬ 
rying her out of the teepee. People scattered here 
and there. Some leaned up against trees. Many sat 
on the porch of the house. Ahsa Tonga and her friends 
sat on the cool grass under the arbor. The smell of 
coffee was in the air. Birds were talking about the 
singing of the night before. Old man Poorhorse sat 
gazing out over his potato field. 

Ahsa Tonga played with the children about the 
yard until sun-straight-up. Then her mother took 
off her little Indian squaw dress. The child was bath¬ 
ed and dressed in a pretty dress like most any little 
girl woixld wear to a birthday party. A nice Otoe lady 
cut the cake and put some dollar bills in Ahsa Tonga's 
hand for the great honor of cutting her birthday cake. 

All the people sat under the arbor for the feast. 
Each person had brought his own dish, spoon and cof¬ 
fee cup. These things were tied in a clean tea towel. 
Some brought little buckets with lids so they could 
take soup home to the members of the family who 
could not come, for this food was sacred. An Osage 
man gave Ahsa Tonga a pretty red and blue dress. She 
walked over to him to shake his hand. His hand look¬ 
ed so big to her little hand, that she wondered how big 
her woman-hands would be someday. An Otoe medi¬ 
cine man gave her a blanket. One lady gave her a 
white buckskin bag. Another man named Bird gave 
her a very special gift, a peyote "chief,", a beauti¬ 
fully shaped herb which Ahsa Tonga put into her white 
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buckskin bag. Many people gave her money, food 
and other things. With each person attending the 
feast in her honor the little girl shook hands as did 
her mother and father. 


The sun was shining in through the west end of 
the arbor and the chickens were again pecking for 
their last bites of the day. Ahsa Tonga thanked Jim 
Poorhorse and Ella Poorhorse for their hard work in 
her honor. Then the blue car started for home - 
carrying happy people, and Ahsa Tonga smiled to 
herself to hear the gentle voices of her parents and 
her friends as she fell asleep in her mother's arms. 
And the blue car bumped along the dusty road toward 
home. 




I lived first in a little house, 

And lived there very well — 

I thought the world was small and round 
And made of pale blue shell. 

I lived next in a little nest, 

Nor needed any other — 

I thought the world was made of straw 
And brooded by my mother. 

One day I fluttered from the nest 
To see what I could find ~ 

I said, "The world is made of leaves, 

I have been very blind, " 



At length I flew beyond the trees 
Quite fit for grown-up labors: 

"I don't know how the world is made. 
And neither do my neighbors." 

— Poet's name unknown 
(From old Australian 
papers of Mary Neff) 
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THE LEGEND OF THE ALMOND TREES 


By Maria Beatriz Serpa Branco 
Illustrated by G. P. Ely 

Once upon a time there was a good and handsome 
Prince who ruled the Southern part of Portugal. At 
that time, that part of ancient Portugal belonged to 
the Moors, and its name was Al-Gharb, which means 
"The Garden", such was its beauty and charm, owing 
to the many trees and the fragrant wild flowers that 
grew on the plains and mountains. 

The Moors of the South of Portugal were very fond 
of flowers and trees and they were very sensitive, lov¬ 
ing all beautiful things such as music, dance, songs 
and poems. 

That is why, today, the people of Algarve, the an¬ 
cient Al-Gharb, who descended from the Moors, 
though mingled with people of many different and dis¬ 
tant lands, still love having beautiful gardens and pret¬ 
ty houses, very clean and painted all in white, with 
stripes of blue or rose at the bottom, and artistic 
chimneys. 

The Prince that ruled Al-Gharb was a strong and 
Moorish type. His hair was as dark as the wings of 
a crow, and his eyes were big and brown, flashing 
with decision. 

He had a strong will, powerful as the sea, full of 
life and strength, but he knew how to be gentle to¬ 
wards the unprotected. His beautiful character shone 
with generosity, like the bright blue of the Atlantic 
that bathes the long coast of Al-Gharb, 

As the Prince admired the majesty and beauty of 
the ocean, he loved to go and rest by it, in the sunny 
and golden beaches of the country. He used to be ve¬ 
ry silent, dreaming and watching the many boats that 
went to or came from very distant lands. They visit¬ 
ed the legendary Asia, where they bought, from the 
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caravans that came from afar, lovely silk tissues, 
pearls and precious stones, perfumes, spices and 
other appreciated things. From Northern Africa they 
brought gold and ivory, and from these two contin¬ 
ents they passed to Europe, where they sold many of 
those precious goods bringing others in return. 

In those ancient times, a great part of that trade 
consisted not only of things but also of people, slaves 
who were caught like animals in their own lands, or 
whom the hazard of war made slaves, regardless of 
their being rich or poor, peasants or princes, 

Ahmed-Ben«Selim, the Prince of Al-Gharb, dream¬ 
ed of all this and thrilled while he looked at the deep 
blue waters, as if his heart expected something charm¬ 
ing and mysterious that would come to him from the 
sea, from the nebulous distance of the unknown. 

Something was lacking in his lonely life. He had 
many interests, he had friends, but he felt that a deep¬ 
er feeling was necessary to his strong, passionate 
nature. He loved his mother very tenderly, but she 
had died, and since then he knew that somebody was 
necessary to share the cares, the sorrows and the 
joys of his life, so full of stress and heavy duty. 

And fate brought him what he needed! It happened 
that one day, while he watched the unloading of a boat, 
one of the merchants came to him, bringing as a spe¬ 
cial and royal gift, a slave,a maiden who had been a 
Princess in the snowy lands of Northern Europe, 

Beautiful she was, but sad as a night without stars. 
And as the Prince looked at her, knowing her tragedy, 
immediately his heart was touched by compassion and 
sweetnes s. 

He took her hand and, as she could not understand 
him, he smiled at her in such a compassionate way, 
that the tears came and a light of gratitude arose in 
the eyes of the poor, hopeless Princess. 

The months passed and out of compassion love was 
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born, and the Prince felt in his heart that strong af¬ 
fection that he knew he needed to give and share,And 
in the heart of the slave Princess, gratitude also 
kindled the light of love. Little by little, her gloomy 
smile began to shine with joy, and so kind and sweet 
was she that the Prince resolved to take her as his 
wife, changing her conditions of slave into that of 
queen of his heart and of his people. 

As time went by, Gilda, the Princess, was dear 
to her subjects, especially to those nearer to her, who 
served her faithfully, and were happy with her happi¬ 
ness. 

The tender care and love of her husband reliev¬ 
ed Gilda's sorrow for her family who had been put to 
death when the enemies had imprisoned her. But sud¬ 
denly, after two years of perfect happiness, the young 
princess began to be sad again. No one could tell 
what was happening, and she tried to show gaiety and 
liveliness. But everyone could see that she was get¬ 
ting thinner, and her face and lips were losing the 
lovely rose they usually had. Sadness was specially 
shown in her big and thoughtful eyes, 

"Why are you so sad, my beloved? " asked the 
Prince, who had been the first to notice the change in 
the Princess's eyes, "Is there anything that you wish?" 

But the Princess smiled, very tenderly, and whis¬ 
pered: "No, no, my Prince, I have more than I de¬ 
serve, And your love is the only thing that I really 
need," 

Ahmed knew this was true, but he also knew that 
something was lacking in the life of his beloved wife, 
Gilda tried to be happy for her husband’s sake, but 
she couldn't,and at last she became seriously ill. 

Doctors and astrologers from all parts of the 
country were called in to see the Princess, but no 
one could tell the reason of the illness and sorrow. 

And the Prince suffered much with Gilda's lack of 
health and joy. 
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But God, the Merciful, sent a Poet to the country. 
He was famous as a deep knower of human hearts. The 
Prince asked him to come and tell the Princess some 
of his poems, full of beauty and romance. The Prin¬ 
cess was a lover of poetry, and listened to them ab¬ 
sently, but suddenly there came a magic word that 
made her thrill, and then she began to weep gently, 
"What was that magic word?" you ask. The magic 
word was SNOW, And immediately the Poet knew the 
cause of the Princess's disease! 

When winter came, she longed for the white plains 
of Northern Europe, where she had been so happy as 
a girl, and whose beauty she was missing so much, 
without saying a word, even to her husband, in or¬ 
der not to seem ungrateful and selfish , She would 
not tell anybody the longing for that white and dazzl¬ 
ing beauty,.. And the secret sorrow, hidden for such 
a long time, had made her heart heavy with pain. 

When the poem was read, the Poet made a sign to 
the Prince and both of them went out of the room, 

"Something happened," said the Prince thought¬ 
fully. "At last she shows an interest in what she 
hears,,.And the tears also show that she was moved 
by something,., 

"Yes, my Prince", the Poet replied, with a smile, 
"Now we know the cause of her quiet and resigned 
suffering. The Princess is homesick. She misses 
her native lands, and each time winter comes she 
looks for the white beauty of snow and she cannot 
find it anywhere, 

"Then, there is no relief for her sorrow," said 
the Prince hopelessly, 

"God is Almighty, " the Poet exclaimed. "When 
you are missing a form of Beauty, you can find an¬ 
other to bring the same message from above," 

"But what other form of Beauty can I give her, 
since all this beauty of Al-Gharb is hers? " 
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"Well, " answered the Poet. "Here you have the 
blue sky and the deep blue sea, the charm of your 
gardens ever green, the rich hues of the flowers and 
sunsets. The sun is always bright and warm,.,But 
the Princess, although she loves all this, misses the 
white purity of snow that reminds her of her 

family and happy childhood. " 

"And that is a blessed age, childhood, " said Ah¬ 
med, dreaming of his mother's loving smile. "Is 
there any hope?" he asked again. 

"Yes, my Lord, but it needs much trouble and 
decision. " 

"I know I can do everything for my beloved and 
faithful Princess. What is it?" 

"You have to get these fields white, " said the 
Poet with a smile, 

"Are you a fool? " exclaimed the Prince, "Don't 
you know we cannot get any snow in Al-Gharb? " 

"I know it, sir. But I also know, by my long 
travels in Eastern and Southern lands, that there is 
a most wonderful tree the flowers of which are white 
and bright like snow in the sunshine, and they blos¬ 
som in wintertime, , , 

The Prince immediately sent for the wonderful 
trees, and he did not rest until they were planted all 
around the palace, over an enormous area. He did 
not tell anything to the Princess who continued ab¬ 
sent-minded and ill. 

And the miracle happened, one day! The Prince 
took Gilda by the hand, and with tenderness and an¬ 
xiety he helped her, slowly, to the balcony. Sus¬ 
tained by her husband she went with uncertain steps, 
like a dreamer. But when her eyes were touched by 
the dazzling white beauty covering miles and miles 
of land, she had light and life again in her heart, 

"Snow!", she whispered, and the tears came 
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sweetly while gratitude shone in her eyes, as she 
gazed at her husband, just like the first time they 
had met, when he had given her compassion and un¬ 
derstanding, ,. 

Needless to say that Gilda got healthier and hap¬ 
pier as she looked at the beautiful trees in full 
bloom. And she was not shocked to know that it was 
not snow. She had got a new strength and a greater 
purity in her heart: she repented for having been so 
self-centred, thinking so much about herself, while 
her husband was so unselfish and devoted to the hap¬ 
piness of others, 

A miracle he had achieved, A miracle of love 
and beauty. And since then, in the plains of Al-Gharb, 
winter is greeted by the flowers of the almond trees 
that remind us of the Prince who, for the sake of 
love and compassion, gave more beauty to his coun¬ 
try and to the heart of his beloved wife. 



snow-like whiteness of the almond 
orchards. 
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NATARAJ 


By Harry S. Banks 
Illustrated by Jane Evans 

He was a slim, bright-eyed, sensitive soul, four 
feet and a half high, but he carried his head proudly, 
for he was the son of an ancient Indian house which 
numbered among its ancestors many famous names. 
His father was a Judge, a very close personal friend 
of General Hannay of the Indian high command, and 
his father had been educated in an English Public 
School, as had his father before him. 

Nataraj was a dutiful son, and though he hated 
the idea of going to England to a big public school, he 
bowed to his father’s wishes, and prayed earnestly 
to his Deity, Subramaniam, the God of Strength, to 
give him the courage he would need amongst all 
those white strangers. 

At last, the fateful day arrived when Nataraj took 
tender leave of his Mother, his beloved sister Sara- 
svati, and the Father whom he admired but with a 
tinge of fear, for he was a man of strong character 
and stern discipline. 

He was sitting by himself in a quiet corner of 
the deck on board, when a voice hailed him, "Hullo 
there, you all alone on the ship- Well, so am I, can 
I sit with you? " Nataraj looked up into the face of 
a handsome lad, much about his own age, rather 
sturdily built, his head crowned with a shock of 
bright red hair. "My name’s Gerald Rowley, and 
what is yours?" "Nataraj" was the shy response, for 
he was sparing in speech, his answers were most in 
words of one syllable. 

But the radiant smile of pleasure on the face of 
Nataraj was invitation enough, and soon the boys 
were firm friends, and to their added joy, it was 
discovered that they were going to the same school. 



St. Botolph's, on the coast of Cornwall, Gerald's 
father was a high official in the Indian Civil Service 
in Poona, and was a true friend of India, deeply 
versed in its ancient customs and beliefs. 

Gerald's aunt met him at the steamer's destina¬ 
tion. "This is my friend Nataraj, Aunt Flo, we met 
on the boat, can he come too? " "But I have to go to 
this address in London, " replied Nataraj, showing 
a card with the name of an Indian gentleman. Aunt 
Flo glanced at the card and exclaimed, "I know him 
well, I will wire him and I am sure he will agree to 
your coming to me." And so it proved, when the re¬ 
ply came a day later; so the two lads settled happily 
for a week's real holiday before school commenced, 

Nataraj amazed his friend Gerald with his skill 
at sport. His handling of the bat was masterly, and 
his prowess at diving no less impressive. Gerald was 
proud to be the friend of a lad whose skill was match¬ 
ed by his modesty, 

"Look, here’s a darky, a beastly nigger, what's 
the school coming to when they let in such trash! " 
The speaker was a largish lout who was surrounded 
by several of his sniggering cronies, who echoed his 
sentiments in varying degrees of disgust. Nataraj 
had keen ears and he started as if shot at this icy re¬ 
ception. Gerald heard it all too, and he colored up 
with intense indignation, approaching the offending 
group. "What did you say, you beastly blighter, he's 
no nigger, he's my friend. Take back what you said 
or I'll make you."' 

Gerald was nearly a head shorter than his oppon¬ 
ent, who sneeringly replied, "I said he's a nigger, 
you insolent puppy, and I'll give you something to re¬ 
member for your cheek," 

Gerald had been well taught in Indian wrestling as 
well as by a master in the art of self defence. To 
the horror of his cronies, and to the huge delight of 
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his friend, Gerald in less than three minutes was 
standing astride over the prostrate form of Dan Fowl- 
des, his opponent, who was made to apologize, though 
with bad grace. 

Nataraj and Gerald were inseparables, and the 
head of the school who had himself lived in India for 
some years as a young man, was specially kind to 
the sole Indian lad under his charge, and allowed Ger¬ 
ald to sleep in the next bed in dormitory, and sit with 
him in form. 

Being new boys, they had both to undergo the in¬ 
itiation ceremonies, of a ducking in the pond, and run 
the gauntlet through two rows of boys armed with slip¬ 
pers as the victims bent down. But it was all taken in 
good part, and Nataraj was accepted by the great ma¬ 
jority of the lads, though some few resented his pre¬ 
sence amongst them. 

Great excitement prevailed some weeks later when 
the School Sports Board had the names posted up of 
the Cricket Eleven to play the most important match 
of the season, against St. Aiden's. There was a rush 
to see whose names were displayed, groans of disap¬ 
pointment from some, and a flush of pleasure on the 
faces of the selected. 

Dan Fowldes was a powerful bat, he was Vice- 
Captain. Tom Lord was the popular all rounder, and 
Captain. The day was fortunately fine, and many of 
the parents and relatives of the boys came to witness 
this annual struggle for mastery between the rival 
schools. St. Botolph lost the toss, so St. Aiden’s 
went to bat. The batsmen were in excellent form, or 
maybe the bowling was weak, for an alarming score 
was piled up, and the fielders were kept busy for sev¬ 
eral hours. 

St. Aiden's declared at 270 for 6 wickets, leaving 
their rivals an almost hopeless task. Added to this, 
a shudder of horror arose from the entire school 
when Tom Lord collapsed on the field, his heart was 
overstrained, for he had Rheumatic Fever only two 
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years before. Tom Lord, the hope of the side! What 
a tragedy! Then Gerald conceived a bold plan, and 
stole away to where the head stood with a group of 
masters. "Please Sir, " Gerald began, "Nataraj 
stayed at my place for a week before we came, and 
he is a wonder with the bat, I know he is only a new 
boy, but he could make a century I do believe Sir, 
could you give him a try?" "Thanks, Gerald, seems 
a good idea. I'll consult the team." So the head 
held a rapid consultation with the boys and they a- 
greed to let Nataraj fill the vacant place. Dan was 
furious, but of course overruled. 

Nataraj was at first incredulous that he, a new 
boy should be given this great honor. "But I'll try, 
and I hope I won't let you down, Gerald, for recom¬ 
mending me. " "I know you can beat their bowling, 
go to it, old pal, and show them what India is made 
of. " 

With this heartening word, Nataraj took the bat, 
going in first with Bob Trew. All eyes were focussed 
on the slight figure who asked for centre, then 
patted the crease affectionately, faced the bowler con¬ 
fidently. It was a fast ball, which was cut beau¬ 
tifully for a four. Nataraj was all eyes and nerves, 
never missed a chance, and lashed out unmercifully 
at every loose ball, and to the amazement and joy of 
his side, three figures were placed to his credit on 
the board in record time. To Dan's great disgust, 
he was run out, trying to run Nataraj out but that 
wise one declined the call.. 

There was a great burst of applause as Natar¬ 
aj carried his bat, undefeated at the close of the in¬ 
nings. His school was victorious and the boys carri¬ 
ed him shoulder high in triumph. The proudest and 
happiest day of his short life. 

A week later, on a hot afternoon, the boys went 
to Eagle Rock at the beach for diving and swimming. 

It so happened that a hamper had come from Dan's 
Mother, and he feasted thereon with his friends. It 
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was too soon tafter to swim, but he insisted on do¬ 
ing so, Nataraj was perched alone on a rocky emin¬ 
ence three feet above the usual place, and watched 
for some time without moving. Then he saw Dan in 
difficulties, cramp maybe, he sank like a stone. He 
was some distance out, but before anyone realized 
what had happened, Nataraj dived a perfectswallow 
and lashed out rapidly to Dan who had come up for 
the the first time. It was a great struggle to bring 
him ashore, but he succeeded. Then he commenc¬ 
ed operations to restore Dan to consciousness. He 
worked for an hour till at last life returned. Imag¬ 
ine Dan's feelings to see who his rescuer was. Need¬ 
less to add, he was at once ashamed of his former 
treatment of him, and murmured feeble thanks and 
apologies, 

"That’s all right, we can be friends now, can't 
we?" was the generous answer of this noble son of 
India. The whole school rang with this brave act„ 
and Dan's grateful parents presented Nataraj with a 
gold watch. 

The Head at the morning Assembly following the 
incident said, "Boys, it is character that matters, it 
is what you are inside that is important, not the col¬ 
or of skin or the race into which you are born. We 
are proud and happy to have in our midst a lad of 
sterling character, brave and generous, I call for 
three cheers for Nataraj! " 

The response was deafening and prolong ed, and 
so he remained, one of the most popular boys of St, 
Botolph's by the Sea. 
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GOD'S BRIDGE 


A Greek Legend Translated by 
Katina Natsika 

Illustrated by Regina Nanninga 

In the north of Greece among the high mountains 
flows a river. During the summer and generally dry 
weather this river is a quite small stream of water 
that you can cross in bare feet. But during a rain and 
stormy weather it becomes a very dangerous river 
flowing with a great noise and overflows its banks. 
Then where the river flows among the rocks of the 
mountain there are two especially big rocks at each 
side of the water and they join together over the stream 
shaping a natural bridge. It is a very nice picture to 
see this bridge. Everybody wonders how Nature work¬ 
ed to do such a wonderful thing. This bridge is 
called "God's Bridge" and got this name according 
to this old myth that follows: 

In a time so long ago that memory of man cannot 
remember, there were some poor villages on the 
side of the big mountain. The land around was too 
poor to feed the people so they were forced to cross 
the big river and come far below to the valley where 
soil was better and could satisfy the hunger of those 
who toiled over it. For all these people there was 
only one passage through which they could cross. 
There were standing two enormous rocks, one on 
each side of the river as if they were guardians of 
the gates, and there the water was shallow and peo¬ 
ple built a wooden bridge so they could cross. And 
as morning came, everyone would get up and all 
were in a rush to cross the bridge and go to their 
jobs, all having in their minds what they had to do 
for the day, or what they planned for the future. 

Some of the people were to plow the fields, enjoy 
the lovely day, and carry back home enough food 
for their families and stock. There were herdsmen 
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The mother came to 
wash her baby's 
clothes. 


with their sheep and one workman who planned how 
he could earn enough to celebrate his wedding with 
his beloved sweetheart. One young woman would 
look around the fields for some special herbs that 
could help her sick husband. Then last of all a very 
nice young lady with a precious bundle crossed the 
river, and proudly unwrapped the bundle of her baby 
clothes. She came to wash and dry them in the nice 
warm sun. By the time she had spread them out to 
dry , her sweet little one would be hungry and would 
long for his mother's breast to get the wonderful 
sweet warm food. 

Suddenly this nice day changed. Clouds came in 
a rush and covered the glowing sun. The blue sky 
turned black and a thundering storm rained lots and 
lots of water. So the river soon became furious, run 
ning its waters very noisily and the small wooden 
bridge was torn to pieces and started flowing over 
the white foam of the water. No more passage for 
all of the people to go back home. No more crossing 
No hope as the water grew more and more wild. The 
day was nearly over and people gathered at the riv¬ 
er's banks. There were the men who had plowed all 
day long and desperately looked at the foamy water. 
Their backs were loaded with grass for their cattle. 
They remained there praying to God to calm the wat¬ 
er of the river so they would be able to go home and 
feed their stock. But God gave no answer to their 
prayers and the water grew more and more turbulent. 

Then came the herdsmen with their sheep and 
prayed to God that He grant a passage for their sheep 
to shelter them safe in the night. But God gave no 
answer to their prayers. 

The young man joined the group with his wish to 
see his beloved bride who surely would be anxious 
to see him by her side, but the water was still run¬ 
ning in a mad rush. 

The young lady prayed with tears in her eyes for 
her sick husband who lay alone in bed suffering with 
no one to help him. But all in vain. All stayed there 
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looking at the furious river, unable to reach their 
homes. 

Then came the young mother who had washed all 
her baby's clothes and had wrapped them again in a 
small bundle. She came to the shore,and knelt down 
and raised her voice to God asking for help, 

"God, Blessed One! You that are looking over 
your children help me with my baby. By this time 
he must be hungry, and crying for the sweet warm 
milk that I feel overflowing in my breast. Oh, Bless¬ 
ed One, help me to cross the water and reach my 
home to comfort my baby! " 

Then God the Powerful, did the big rocks bend 
till they reached one another and joined together mak¬ 
ing a bridge over the water. So the mother with tears 
still in her eyes but a heart full of joy and gratitude 
climbed the rock, reached the top and stepped along 
not daring to look at the rushing waters below. When 
she reached the other side wings seemed on her feet 
as she rushed home to nurse her little one. 

Next morning all nature was again calm but the 
rocks remained joined together forming a bridge ov¬ 
er the water as a reminder to the coming ages of 
how wonderful and powerful is Mother Love, 
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(MAGICAL TOP) 
By Maria Sokolov 



Rabbi Jordan felt a twinge of guilt at his daugh¬ 
ter's persistence, but this time he was resolved not 
to waiver. 

"Of course, he's angry," he said firmly. "You 
should have told him three days ago that you had to 
be home tonight." 

Deborah presented an incongruous picture of 
quivering lips and hostile eyes as she turned from 
putting the telephone receiver back in its cradle. 

"I didn't think you'd actually be so mean as to. . " 
"Debbyl" Her mother cut in sharply. "That's no 
way to talk to your fatherl" She was standing bythe 
stove making the traditional "latkes" or pancakes 
eaten at Chanukah* time, tossing them from the 
skillet onto a nearby plate. Trimly aproned, she 
looked every inch the smart American housewife. 
Yet, her speech, though carefully correct, had a 
distinctly foreign accent. 

The Rabbi gave a contagious little smile, the 
kind that had often helped him win arguments a t 
Board of Directors' meetings and never failed to 
warm the hearts of his congregations. Still look¬ 
ing at his daughter he addressed his wife. 

"As usual, Debby thought her wheedling would 
win me over." Then, shaking his head, he direct¬ 
ed his next words to the girl. "Like I told you three 


* Chani^ah - Jewish Holiday at Christmas time 
All Rights Ressrved 
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days ago, darling, I think you and Kurt are too young 
to solo date." His smile turned to a grin. "And in 
three days none of us has aged enough to have made 
me change my mind." 

"Oooh!" Debby stamped her foot. "Other girls 
fourteen date. And Kurt is almost sixteen. He is.." 

"A something!" her mother cut in. "He must 
be to cause you to use such a tone to your father." 

With a proud shake of her auburn pony tail, 
Debby said, "He's only the most popular boy in 
school! I'd have been the envy of every girl at the 
dance." 

"But child," the father reasoned as he had done 
at intervals for the past three days, "you know 
that on the first night of Chanukah our little family 
has always been at home together." 

"And you know, or you ought to, that you can't 
keep me a child all my life!" Debby retorted, 

"Yes," the Rabbi agreed slowly, then expansive¬ 
ly, "But at least for a few more years, on the first 
night of Chanukah, we would like your charming pres- 
ence at candle lighting." He made an elaborate bow 
and grew even more eloquent. "At a leisurely, un¬ 
hurried supper, after which we sing." 

His manner changed. He stopped and shook his 
head dismally at Debby's unsympathetic expression. 
His wife tried to help out. 

"Why, yes, Debby. Without you, what will hap¬ 
pen to our 'Sevivon' song? Every Chanukah since 
you were four we've harmonized it together. " She 
chuckled as she turned to her husband. "When she 
was four, how you worked to make her learn it!" 

Nodding, and once more smiling, the Rabbi sang, 
"Spin, spin, spin, spin, Sevivon!.. . . " 

"'Spin, spin, spin, spin'," Debby echoed in rid¬ 
iculing mimicry, then in her natural voice, "Bahl 
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Kid stuff. And I ain’t a kid no longer! " she said un¬ 
grammatically. "And all those yarns about magical 
tops spinning around Palestine telling how the Jews 
were saved are a lot of fairy tales, just plain malar- 
key ! " 

Before her astounded, crestfallen parents co\ild 

stop her, she had stalked from the room. Soon her 
bedroom door was heard to slam. 

"We have failed." The Rabbi looked at his wife 
as though doom had descended. "And we have tried 
to rear her so carefully. I thought..." Then, with 
an angry flare, "Comes a Kurt Wendel...." 

"I wonder," Sarah interrupted slowly, "I wonder- 
if Kurt Wendel were Jewish, instead...." she hesi¬ 
tated further, ".. ., of being of German extraction, if 
Debby wouldn't have succeeded in wheedling you into 
shortening our little festivities after supper and al¬ 
lowing her to go. ..." 

The Rabbi cut her short. "Do you want our 
daughter's first date to be with a goy*? " he asked 
angrily. And not waiting for an answer, "Have you 
forgotten. . . " 

"No, I haven't forgotten," she reassured softly. 
Then, in quiet reminiscence. "I remember every¬ 
thing. I remember when, as children in Poland, we 
sang the Sevivon song at our prolonged Chanukah 
suppers. I remember your old grandfather's sweet 
little stories of the magical tops. How the tops spun 
away from their owners to strange and wonderful 
places throughout all Palestine telling of the 
miracle that saved the all but defeated Jews. The 
miracle of finding oil which ordinarily would have 
burned but one night. Yet..." She sang gently: 

'They found oil for the lights, 

And it burned eight wondrous nights, 

That's the story they tell, 

Sevivon, we know it well. ' " 

~*~goy ~ gentire 
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"And do you remember," the Rabbi demanded, 
"how we wished for some magic that would spin us 
away from Poland to Palestine where Jews would be 
safe always? How Erez Yisroel * were the most 
magical words in the world to us? Remember?" 

"Yes, yes," she repeated. "I remember. But, 
Yasha dear, we found our Erez Yisroel here in Am¬ 
erica, not Palestine. Is it fair, then, for us to be¬ 
gin discriminating against -- Americans?" she fin¬ 
ished a bit lamely. 

"It‘s a switch, isn't it. " he said ironically, "for 
the Jew to discriminate rather than be the discrim¬ 
inated?" She was silent. He continued, his voice 
growing somewhat gruff to hide the depth of his feel¬ 
ing, "I merely thought it best to try tp avoid future- 
complications. And besides," he added doggedlyJ'I 
repeat, "Debby is too young to go gallavanting around." 

"I don't think our daughter would go 'gallavant¬ 
ing' " , Sarah defended. "As far as I can see, it's 
just an innocent little dance, chaperoned by Kurt's 
mother. " 

"Gee, mom, I didn't know you'd come over to my 
side." Neither parent had known that Debby had come 
in during the Rabbi's last speech and had stood inthe 
doorway listening. She started for the phone. "May'- 
be I can still get Kurt before. ..." 

"No, Debby," her mother said. "Better let 
things remain as they are. If Kurt is so popular,he 
probably has a new date by now. Besides, "her tone 
grew somewhat sharp. "Your father will probably 
need the entire evening to explain to you that a--a 
legend need not be a fairy tale, and certainly is not 
malarkey!" She motioned to the table in the ad¬ 
joining dinette. "Set the table. And bring in the 
menorah**." 

"Oi! " The Rabbi said, slapping his hand to his 
forehead. , 


* Erez Yisroel - Land of Isra .'1 
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Debby's lips started to curl. Instead, a spurt of 
laughter escaped. 

"You forgot it after all! " she said. 

Sarah turned from her daughter to look up at her 
husband with disappointment and a forbearing head- 
shake . 

"You know how carried away I get with Holiday 
plays, " the chagrined Rabbi said. He took a key 
from his pocket. "Be a good girl, Debby. Get on 
your bike and fetch the menorah. I'll set the tab¬ 
le. " 

Debby took the key with a deep sigh and curt, con¬ 
ciliatory,but distinctly downbeat, "O-kay. " 

Fifteen minutes later she had not yet returned. 

It was only two blocks to the shiile * and the Rabbi 
knew that Debby knew exactly where the menorah was. 
For that afternoon she had surprised him by bicycling 
over. 

He shook his head as he remembered how pleased 
he had been to see her, thinking she had come to see 
the Chanukah play, for since her bas mitsvah ** a 
year ago, Debby's visits to the shule had been 
confined only to the High Holidays and an occasional 
Sabbath Service. He remembered his keen dis¬ 

appointment upon learning she had come only to ask 
once more for permission to go to the dance. She 
had remained, however, for the play, and herself 
had taken the menorah from the auditorium and plac¬ 
ed it on his study desk. 

"Well, no .point in waiting for you," she had 
said as he proceeded to lock the desk up. "My bike's 
outside. " At the doorway she had turned and called, 
"Oh, I nearly forgot. I promised mom to remind you 
not to forget the menorah. " She siglied, then giggled 
as though not quite sure which expressed her feel¬ 
ings better. "You'd think that family heirloom was a 


♦Schule - synagogue 
♦ * Bas Mitsvah - confirmed 
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gold mine, the way , mon prizes it.” 

"You should, too!” the Rabbi called back to her, 
but she was already out of ear-shot. 

The Rabbi turned to his wife with a sigh, "I wish 
Debby was over this period of teenage rebellion, ".He 
glanced anxiously through the window. The last ray 
of wintry sun had gone, and with it the traditional 
time for lighting the candles. "I'll get the car." 

"Yes, yes," Sarah agreed quickly. "Please see 
what's keeping her." 

The Rabbi was just about to go out the door when 
there was a heavy thud against the outside steps,fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately by Debby's barging in, in 
one hand carrying the unwrapped menorah. Her eyes 
were red as though she had been crying and was now 
fighting tears. Without looking at either father or 
mother, she deposited the menorah on the dinette 
table and started for her room. 

"Debby!" the Rabbi's alarmed voice commanded 
her to stop. 

Debby turned, her face contorted, obviously to 
keep from crying. Then, with a bound, she had her 
arms about her father's neck. 

"Oh, pa!" 

The Rabbi was even more alarmed, but remain¬ 
ing quiet, he signaled for silence from his wife.Af¬ 
ter a moment, he unwound Debby's arms. 

"Now, child," he said softly, "tell us. What 
happened? " 

Slowly, between sobs, Debby began. "A--as I 
rode up to the shule I saw a man at the door. I 
couldn't imagine who it was because he didn't see 
me until I was right behind him. B-by then, I knew 
who it was." She paused, gulped. "K-Kurt Wendel, 
finishing the last of what he'd chalked on the shule 
door." 

Sarah's eyes grew wide in fear. "You mean,.. ?" 
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"Yes, mother. Even in the nearly dark I could 
read the white letters. 'Down with the Jews* " 

"Oh, nol" Sarah gasped "Not here in Americal" 

The Rabbi shot a glance at his wife, but said noth¬ 
ing as Debby continued. 

"I--I couldn't talk. Something just rattled in my 
throat. He heard it, I guess. He turned swiftly. At 
first, a s cared look came into his eyes. Then he 
sneered. 'Bah, it's only you. So you caught me. So 
what? No Jew baby can stand me up the last minute 
and get away with it!' Then the scared look came 
back. He looked around. I-I guess to see if anybody 
else was about." 

"Was there?" Sarah asked quickly, hopeftilly, 

Debby shook her head. "I'd noticed that when I. 
rode up. 'Cause at first, not knowing who...." she 
faltered a bit ashamedly. ", . .I--I was a little afraid 
to go up the steps." 

"Of course, darling, " The Rabbi spoke at last. 
"You're just a little girl. And then?" 

"F-finally, I opened my mouth. But nothing came 
out." Debby's voice again held shame. "All the 
lessons you've taught me about Jews and Judaism 
swept over me in a rush. Yet, I didn't know what to 
say. "It--it pained so, that Kurt, Kurt of all people 
could. . . " She swallowed. "H-He said 'bah' again, 
brushed by me and was gone. I--I started to cry." 

She was crying now. "F-finally, I got a towel and 
washed off the chalk. Then I got the menorah. " 

All three looked at the symbol of Jewish freedom 
resting on the table. Except for Debby's subsid¬ 
ing sobs, a few moments went by in silence. Then 
slowly, bitterly, the Rabbi said: 

"And Isaiah promised that 'the indignation shall 
cease. ' Isaiah said: 

'Oh. my people that dwellest in Zion, be not 
afraid of the Assyrian: He shall smite thee 
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•with a rod, and shall lift up his staff 
against thee, . .For yet a very little 
■while, and the indignation shall cease,,,’ " 

" ‘ The indignation shall cease’, Sarah echoed 
with equal bitterness, wringing her hands in a manner 
she had not done since she’d lived in the old country. 
She strained her eyes to the ceiling. "When, oh Isa¬ 
iah, when? " 

Another silence filled with the thoughts of each. 

Suddenly, the Rabbi gave a start and knit his fore¬ 
head as though a new and totally unexpected thought 
had lodged itself in his mind. His eyes became fix¬ 
ed as though contemplating something from afar. Then, 
he began to sing. "Spin, spin, spin, spin, spin, Sev- 
ivon. " 

Sarah stared at him blankly. "What, . . ? " she be¬ 
gan. 

"Everything!" he answered excitedly without let¬ 
ting her finish. "The Sevivon is a universal symbol!" 
He turned to Debby. "And its story is not a fairy 
tale," and turning back to his wife, "and is more 
than a legend." Then, in a big way, "It and it's sto¬ 
ry--both relate the miracle of perpetual motion no 
less! " He paused, overwhelmed with the glimpse of 
the immensity uncovered by his new discovery. Then 
he bestowed a tender but wondering smile upon his 
wife, "Strange, you seemed to have an inkling of 
Sevivon's true meaning a little while ago, while I--I 
had to be hit over the head by --a youngster with a 
piece of chalk! " 

"What are you talking about? " Sarah said, 

"This. The Sevivon spins always, and not only 
for Jews, for everybody. And ’the indignation shall 
cease’ when it is understood that the business of the 
magical top is to humanize natures with tolerance 
for all races, not only one's own," He turned tohis 
daughter. "You gave your father a scare, child,but 
from it he learned how to find the oil of compassion, 
the oil that burns not only for 'eight wondrous nights' 
but for all eternity, anointing and linking mankind in- 
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to the brotherhood it seeks. Sevivon! " he finished 
exultantly. 

A soft smile appeared on the Rebettzin's * face, 
but troubled Debby continued to look baffled. 

"Don't worry dear," the father encouraged, 
"Sevivon and its story isn't simple." He grinned in¬ 
fectiously. "Look how long it's taking your old man 
to catch on." He patted her hand. "Come, let us 
light the candles, and in the accompanying prayer 
not only again thank the Creator for his wondrous mir¬ 
acles but pray for their understanding." 



(A true experience as told to 
the writer by a resident of 
England.) 


"I have consulted the medical faculty and they 
have nothing to say, except that I am perfectly fit 
and normal," said the air pilot. "Now I shovild like 
to hear what the church has to say." 

"If you will tell me exactly what the church has 
to pronounce an opinion on, " I answered, "I will 
give you an answer if 1 am able. There are things 
there is no answer to, " 

"Very well. Padre," replied the air pilot, "now 
for it. I and my observer both saw what I am about 
to de scri be, so it wuH nc^ do_to call me temporarily 
* Rebettzin - Kabbi^ wile 
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mad. No one would call either of us mad who knows 
us, and even if we were we would both have suffered 
from precisely the same delusions at the same mom¬ 
ent, We both saw the things, and they were ugly and 
unusual things, not easily invented by an imagination 
healthy or the reverse. And now I will spin my yarn, 

"We were flying at a high altitude and got mixed 
up in a thunderstorm, a nervy thing I admit to hap¬ 
pen, but I was not unused to similar events. In the 
air one must prepare for anything, there are ordin¬ 
ary storms, vertical storms, air pockets, and the 
hundred-and-one things that can happen to intricate 
machinery. We are chosen as being pretty stolid; 
and free from any kind of balmyaess. So I did not 
bother to go into the question of what would happen 

if lightning struck us.Well, I was engaged inthe 

various movements which would enable us toget well 
above the clouds when suddenly the first of the air 
porpoises introduced itself," 

"My dear man," I said, "air porpoises? What on 
earth can you be talking about, do you mean a kind of 
air disturbance, or some new sort of bird, or what?" 

"You may well ask. Padre, replied the pilot, "but 
it is up to you to give the answer, for it*s more than 
I can. When I say air porpoises I mean animals, or 
creatures of some description, that had all the ap¬ 
pearance of porpoises, that rolled and jumped like 
them, but were variegated in colour, and were the 
most evil looking, right down vicious beasts I ever 
set eyes on -- and were floating in the air. Well, 
the fuss came suddenly, almost athwart us, making 
me swerve to avoid the collision to such an extent we 
nearly had a nose dive. 

"He came rolling just like a porpoise does, and 
I believe he was curious as to what we were as a 
porpoise is, but porpoises are friendly brutes in 
their way, this blighter wasn't. His two evil swine¬ 
like eyes, literally and actually, shot rays of red 
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fire; if I ever saw hatred I saw it then. I had avoid¬ 
ed impact with him by my sudden swoop, but I felt 
our number was up. He was in his own element. If 
he would make a charge I should never escape. I 
could only hope he would kill himself, and his car¬ 
cass might come in useful to the comparative anat¬ 
omists. As for us, if we fell the whole mile all that 
would be needed would be a broom to sweep us to¬ 
gether, and a hole somewhere in a cemetery-to bury 
us in. 

"Well, I'm here, so the tumble didn't happen. 
While the air porpoise was radiating anger, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness on us, out floated a whole 
menagerie of his brothers and sisters. The whole 
bunch of them came round us, cavorting, twisting and 
nose-diving. They were not only beastly ugly, but 
hateful and hostile. They had red light in their eyes;, 
it was red fire, not glaring fiery but the thing itself, 
they would have made a positive blaze of light had it 
been night. Indeed they seemed to me to be semilum- 
inous all over. 

"I tried to avoid an impact but the crowd was too 
thick for that. I charged right into them, and I 
thought to myself - 'Good-bye sweet light, we'll hit 
the ground before we know what has happened. ' But 
do you know. Padre, they had no substance! We 
went clean through them, disintegrating them like 
wafts of mist, but instantly they reformed and came 
round us again with grunts of impotent fury. And then 
down I simply dropped, straight down, as straight, 
short of falling sheer, as I was able to do so. I 
know now that there is some limit to 'John Willy, ' 
as I named the first porpoise, and his companions. 

For they left us after we were about 1,000 feet down, 
the thicker air near earth cannot be healthy for them; 
thank God. I believe we passed other creatures, ten¬ 
uous and unnatural, but not unfriendly, like the por¬ 
poise beasts, as we made our dive. I never was 
more thankful to make a landing. 

"When I got down I compared notes with my ob¬ 
server. He saw just what I saw. I spoke to 'Pills', 
our doctor,He said I was perfectly right as to brain 



and nerves. Now what have you got to say? " 

"It has always been believed irom the earliest 
times that the four visible elements, earth, air, fire 
and water are each inhabited by beings much less 
material than we are, but none the less having bod¬ 
ies though of much finer matter than ours. These 
creatures are undines in water, sylphs in air, gnomes 
in earth, and salamanders in the fire. They have oth¬ 
er names in other philosophies. These have endless 
subdivisions. In my country (Ireland, Ed.) I suppose 
you have heard, we believe that high up are very evil 
beings, called 'demons of the air'. . . . That such 
Things have very different and much more subtle bod¬ 
ies than earthly creatures need not surprise you. Look 
at the jelly fish, his transparent body is not much 
more than solidified froth, and yet his life is as true 
a one as any other creature's. Embryo fish are qite 
transparent, you can see them lash about in their 
translucent eggs, and with a magnifying glass you 
can see their blood circulate and their hearts beat. 

"The air porpoises are just one degree more im¬ 
material than these beings which we know. There is 
a Bishops* a most wonderful man, who has described 
all you have spoken of and says high up the creatures 
are hostile, down low, friendly. 

-- From The Australian Theo - 
sophist, Jan, 15,1930 

* Charles W. Leadbeater, who is clairvoyant and 
has also seen some very unfriendly air spirits while 
flying high over Australia, 
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THE GOLDEN FLUTE 


^ A Fable in the Chinese Manner ^ 



By Elsie Rutledge 


It was during the reign of Hy-Ti, the Magnificent, 
tenth emperor of the Sun Dynasty, that a slender 
stalk of bamboo stood waving in the green jungle. 
Birds of bright plumage or of sweet and plaintive song 
lighted on its tenuous twigs. The thin wall of south¬ 
ern winds bowed its lacy head. The roar of swol¬ 
len mountain streams, lashed to white foam by the 
fury of the monsoon, awakened strange echoes in 
its hollow stem. And so the small tree grew swiftly 
and beautifully as is the way with the jointed tribe in 
the steaming jungle, and, -- the great beauty of all 
these things passed into its fibres. 


One day, a crimson fengbird sat swaying on its 
quivering crown, when a sharp "zing" cut the sleep¬ 
ing silence and the lovely feathered thing fell dead, 
pierced by a hunter's arrow. The hunter was a 
dreamy- eyed youth who indeed kowtowed before the 
hideous statue of Kwan-tzu, Protector-Against-Dem- 
ons, but his soul worshipped the Great Spirit of Beau¬ 
ty wherever he found it in earth or sea or sky. His 
slender hand tingled as he touched the satiny trunk of 
the little tree. Swiftly, he drew the sharp curved 
knife from his girdle. One stroke, and the little bam¬ 
boo gasped, then sighed with joy at being chosen, as 
it fell at the feet of the youth. 


Careless of attack by tooth, claw, or coiling death, 
forgetful of time and hunger, suffused with the joy of 
creation, the boy carved feverishly at the bamboo un- 



til darkness sent him slipping and staggering through 
the fetid jungle back to his village. 

For days he wrought lovingly with infinite care, 
until one night when the moon seemed to be dripping 
with a golden sweetness, he stepped into his little 
courtyard to blow upon his new flute. Great was his 
joy at the lovely note which sounded, so he played and 
played until the Moon Goddess drew her dark curtains, 
till the stars closed their twinkling eyes in sleep, and 
the golden pagoda of the sun appeared above the rim of 
the earth. The voice of the flute pealed softly through 
the village such songs of joy and beauty, of sorrow and 
deep feeling, of the struggle in nature and in the heart 
of man, till the hiimble villagers dreamed of walking 
through enchanted vales in the company of the gods. 
Day after day and night after night, the youth played 
until his fame spread from village to village, from 
town to town, and from walled city to walled city. 

At the palace, the great emperor 'yawned with 
boredom upon the Peacock Throne. "Cease!" he 
cried impatiently to the court musicians, "What is 
this tale which I hear of a magic flute which sings 
with such great beauty that all who hear it become 
faint with delight? Bring it to me forthwith! " 

So the musicians departed hastily and sought the 
wondrous flute in every village and town of the Em¬ 
pire, At last, their quest was rewarded, and they 
bore the youthful owner and his flute in a golden pal¬ 
anquin to the Palace of Jade and Gold. It was the &ur 
of the Noonday Heat, and the Emperor reclined while 
attendants waved great silken fans over him. When he 
received the announcement of the finding of the flute, 
he said languidly, "I am weary. Let the musician 
play in the anteroom," 

So the boy played his sweetest melodies till the 
river breezes stirred the silken curtains and the soul 
of the Emperor was stricken to its depths. He arose, 
arrayed himself in garments of State, and passed to 
the throne room. With a benign smile, he awaited 
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the entry of the musician with the wonderful flute. 

With downcast eyes and pounding heart, the youth 
prostrated himself before his sovereign, but as the 
eyes of the latter fell upon the flute, he recoiled as 
if struck, 

"Varlet! You have tricked me. Such royal mel¬ 
ody cannot come from a wooden flute wrapped in cheap 
cotton cloth! " 

"Pardon, majesty, but it is so, " breathed the 
trembling boy, 

"Remove this poltroon! " shrieked the Emperor, 
"and throw him into the moat, Siimmon the Grand 
Vizier, the Lord Custodian of the Royal Jewels, and 
the Supreme Master of the Craftsmen's Guild, At 
once! Go! " 

So the distracted lackeys rushed pell-mell from 
all the exits of the palace. In due time, three stout 
gentlemen, panting like water buffaloes in the noon¬ 
day heat, and with eyes distended like the frogs' who 
sit on the lily pads of the Palace pools, dashed into 
the throne room. 

The Emperor thundered, "Take yon flute and 
o'erlay it inside and out with pure gold. Engrave up¬ 
on it beautiful and cunning designs! Now go, and re¬ 
turn with the flute at the hour of dawn! " 

So the three officials went out hastily and the 
most excellent craftsmen in great numbers worked 
all night, creating bit by bit, a masterpiece of beau¬ 
ty in the bright yellow gold of Old China, As the 
fiery breath of the Celestial Dragon lit the eastern 
sky the next morning, three haggard officials sought 
audience at the royal apartments. Upon a silken pil¬ 
low, lay the embellished flute glittering in the rosy 
dawn. 

The Emperor smiled in delight and rubbed his 
hands in glee, "Siimmon the Court Musicians, " he 
ordered. These worthy gentlemen dashed in from 
the gardens where they had spent a sleepless night, 
nervously unbraiding and braiding their queues. As 
if approaching the executioner's block, each man in 
turn, put the flute to nis -ips, but an evil Genie must 
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have taken possession of the instrument, for not a 
sound issued from its ornate depths. 

In rage and despair, the Emperor ordered the 
attendants to search for the maker of the flute. That 
unhappy youth was still clinging to a projecting stone 
in the moat, half dead from terror and fatigue. His 
dripping and disheveled garments were hastily re¬ 
placed by Court attire, and he was pushed into the 
Emperor’s chamber, more dead than alive. He look¬ 
ed with incredulous amazement at the glittering flute. 

"Play! " roared the Emperor, The frightened 
youth swallowed hard, and with a mighty effort, blew 
into the flute. His superlative essay was rewarded 
by one flat and moribund wail, and then, though he 
blew until his cheeks were distended like the porcu¬ 
pine fish, no further sound issued. Then a sad and 
thoughtful expression came upon the face of the Em¬ 
peror and all the company were ordered out of the 
room. 

When at last night fell, the Emperor knelt in the 
dim temple before the statue of Shen-Fu, Giver of 
Wisdom. Full long, he knelt and meditated, until 
finally, as the bright moon lit up the brazen feat¬ 
ures of the god, the Emperor said softly, "True beau¬ 
ty lies not in that which pleases the eye, but in that 
which delights and uplifts the soul. " 

And the priest who was replenishing the incense 
in the brazier murmured, "Verily the love of gold 
hath wrought greater destruction than all the wars of 
many dynasties. " 
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"No, Aunt Jean, I can't understand it at all." 
Elizabeth, just turned 11 years, was sitting on a 
small three-legged stool, watching Aunt Jean work¬ 
ing on her needlepoint embroidery, 

"Some day, dear, you will suddenly see it, and 
you will remember sitting on that stool and talking 
about it, " 

"Well, I have thought about it a lot, I have look¬ 
ed at all my friends, and the people I see in the 
stores and on the street, and I don't see any light a- 
round their hearts," 

Aunt Jean and Elizabeth had been having a very 
unusual talk that morning. Elizabeth loved visiting 
Aunt Jean. They always had talks about things that 
nobody else ever talked about. That's what made the 
visits so interesting. "The light with which everyone 
came into the world" - what a very unusual subject to 
talk about, wasn't it? 

"Do they all come into the world carrying candles?" 
laughed Elizabeth. Aunt Jean's eyes twinkled. 

"Well, that's one way of putting it," smiled Aunt 
Jean, "Only, of course, we don't carry it around like 
a candle." 

"I give up, " said Elizabeth. "Let's talk about 
something else." 

"You go and find something cool to drink dear, 
and I'll start getting lunch, " and that ended the talk. 
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That night Elizabeth had a dream. It was so real, 
it didn’t seem like a dream. She couldn’t get over to 
Aunt Jean's fast enough the next morning. 

"Aunt Jean”, she called out breathlessly, as soon 
as she opened the back door, "I know all about that 
light of which you were telling me, 

"Well, well, now isn’t that just wonderful ! Sup¬ 
pose you tell me all about it, dear, 

Elizabeth settled herself on her little three-legged 
stool, and smoothed out her dress, 

"I had a dream last night, " she said. "I dreamed 
I climbed onto a city bus, just an ordinary bus on which 
we go to town. I dropped my fare into the box and look¬ 
ed at the conductor. Guess what - there was a light,a 
lovely white light, shining right from his chest, right 
through his coat and everything. It didn't seem to 
bother him one bit, I don't think he knew it was therel'' 

"How very interesting, do go on dear, " said Aunt 
Jean softly, not wanting to break into the story. 

"Well, then, I looked down at myself like this." 
Elizabeth dropped her chin on to her chest, " and you 
know something? I had a shining light, too. Was I 
ever excited, I looked at all the people sitting in the 
bus, and do you know Aunt Jean, EVERYBODY in the 
bus had just the same sort of light shining, I thought, 
’so that's what Aunt Jean has been talking about]' 

"The men were reading their papers, the ladies 
were talking to each other, and the children were sli¬ 
ding on and off the seats and having fun, I thought, 
'wouldn't they be surprised if they knew how beauti¬ 
ful they really are? " 

Aunt Jean nodded and smiled. She wouldn't in¬ 
terrupt this wonderful dream for anything in the world. 

"Go on, dear, is there any more?" 
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"When I got off the bus, I passed the Motorman 
up front. The light shining from him spread away 
out of the glass in the window. He smiled at me when 
I stepped past him and said, 'don't ever forget, peop¬ 
le are really beautiful, ' Wasn't that a queer thing to 
say? But I knew what he meant, " 

"Anything more? " said Aunt Jean, threading her 
needle with some lovely blue wool, 

"No, then I woke up, but I don't think I shall ever 
forget the lovely smile on that bus driver's face, " 

"I don't need to tell you anything more about the 
'light', Elizabeth, 

"Even if that was only a dream, it was a very 
beautiful dream, I know 1 shall never forget it. We 
both understand now what the old proverb meant when 
it said 'Let that light shine' ," 


"Now for another cool drink," They joined hands 
and raced to the refrigerator. 



Illustrated by Regina Nanninga 


It is said that when Ingrid Bergman was prepar¬ 
ing to play the part of Joan of Arc, she told her cam¬ 
eraman, "Now don't make me look prett)^, Joe, make 
me look like a peasant! " Although Joan of Arc was 
a peasant, she was very beautiful. How do we know? 
Her childhood playmate, who became her page and 
secretary through the wars, wrote her biography 
when he was an old man, 
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The Sieur Louis de Conte's PERSONAL RECOL¬ 
LECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC, were begun in 
1492 as stories for his great, great-grand nephews 
and nieces. His records of Joan's trials are legal 
history in France. He had disguised himself as a 
court reporter and was able to be the last one to 
see his old playmate before her deaths These man¬ 
uscripts were translated from the old French by 
Samuel Clemens under the pen name of Jean Fran¬ 
cois Alden. Another pen name of the same author 
with which we are far more familiar, is that of 
Mark Twain. 

We have all read the history of Joan of Arc, who 
saved her country by fighting at the head of the arm¬ 
ies as a great soldier while she was still a teen-ager. 
We may not have heard that Joan also believed in 
the fairies. In fact all the children in her home vil¬ 
lage believed in the little creatures, who, from re¬ 
motest times were believed to dance about "The Tree." 
However, the Church, believing that fairies were a- 
kin to Satan, had put a curse on them a century ear¬ 
lier, and they were thenceforth forbidden to make 
themselves visible to humans, "on pain of perpetual 
banishment. " The children mourned the fairies and 
would not be comforted, each genera tion hanging 
flower wreaths on The Tree "as a sign to the fairies 
that they were still loved and remembered, " 

Joan could see the fairies, and on occasions oth 
ers could see them, too. One night a woman saw 
them "stealing a dance" -- three hundred of them -- 
dancing about The Tree in the moonlight. When the 
kindly Friar was told of this, he felt it his duty to 
banish the fairies according to Church decree. 

The children would not be comforted, but little 
Joan was too ill with fever to plead the fairies' case 
(as she was so capable of doing - coming to the de¬ 
fense of anyone in trouble). So the priest banished 
the fairies, who for five hundred years had protected 
The Tree and the spring beneath. In time the spring 
lost much of its freshness and more than two-thirds 




of its water. The banished serpents and stinging in¬ 
sects returned, multiplied, and they became a tor¬ 
ment to all the people, 

Joan of Arc played as any other child, but she 
was always kind and gentle. The children all tended 
sheep together on the Domremy hillsides in France 
so long ago, Joan was always doing good to others. 
Even though a child of poor peasants, with other bro¬ 
thers and sisters, she was a friend of the animals 
and gathered in all the stray and homeless cats and 
dogs, while squirrels and rabbits, birds and even 

snakes followed her home from the woods. She let 
them run loose so that they could come and go as 
they wished, sharing the food from her own dish 
with them. 

Joan was absolutely fearless. All her playmates 
had nicknames, as children do now and Joan had sev¬ 
eral: "the Beautiful”, "the Patriot”, but the one that 
lasted the longest was "the Brave . ” She had made 
friends with a mad man - a giant, confined to his 
cage on the edge of town, as was the way insane peo¬ 
ple were treated in those days. She would bring him 
fresh water to drink and took care of him as much as 
she could. One day he escaped and came towards the 
playing youngsters with an axe bent on killing Joan. 

All the children who had boasted of bravery ran in 
fright, but Joan calmly approached him. She spoke 
gently, and easily led him back into his cage where 
she locked him up and cared for his needs. That is 
when she was nicknamed "the Brave. ” But her great¬ 
est deeds of bravery were yet to come. 

One day, when Joan was about sixteen, the youth 
de Conte, two years older, was in the woods and 
chanced to see Joan seated beneath The Tree, deep 
in meditation. Then he saw a white shadow slowly 
gliding towards her. He wrote down later that "It 

was of grand proportions.a robed form, wi t h 

wings - and the whiteness of this shadow was not 
like any other whiteness of which we know, except 
it be the whiteness of the lightnings; but even the 




lightnings are not as intense as it was, for one can 
look at them without hurt, whereas this brightness 
was so blinding that it pained my eyes and brought 
water into them.. . , 

"Another strange thing, " continued de Conte, 
"The wood had been silent - .. .with that deep still¬ 
ness which comes when a storm-cloud darkens a 
forest, and the wild creatures lose heart and are 
afraid. But now all the birds burst forth in song. 
The joy, the rapture, the ecstasy of it was beyond 
belief. 

"With the first note of those birds Joan cast her¬ 
self upon her knees, bent her head low and crossed 
her hands upon her breast,..." As the shadow ap¬ 
proached and the brightness flowed over her, her 
face, only humanly beautiful before, became divine. 
Then Joan rose, with her head still bowed, hands 
clasped. Then she lifted her hands imploringly, say¬ 
ing: "But I am so young! Oh, so young, to leave my 
mother and my home, and go out into the strange 
world to undertake a thing so great! Ah, how can I 
talk with men, be comrade with men? - Soldiers!... 
How can I go to the great wars and lead armies? I am 
a girl and ignorant of such things, knowing nothing of 
arms, nor how to mount a horse, nor ride it. Yet — 
if it is commanded 

Her voice then was choked in sobs and the awed 
Louis de Conte walked quietly deeper into the woods 
and carved a mark on a tree to test whether or not he 
had been dreaming. Presently Joan called his name. 
He feared he was enchanted so crossed himself. Then 
he approached Joan who was again her jolly, light¬ 
hearted self. She astounded him by referring to the 
mark he had carved on the tree - a proof of her clair¬ 
voyant faculty. Then she told him her Secret --that 
she had kept for three years. 

This "brilliant light" was the Archangel Michael, 
"the chief and lord of the armies of heaven, " who had 
appeared to her many times before and had taught her 
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preparatory to her world work. She also told him 
that several Saints had come also, attended by myri¬ 
ads of angels, "And they speak to me, " she said, "I 
hear their Voices, but others do not," Her'Voices" 
had told her of her great work to come, but this day 
in the woods she was given her "marching orders," 
Joan told her friend, Louis de Conte that the great 
Angel had said it was God's wish that she lead His 
armies and win back France from the British and set 
the crown upon the head of the dauphin, who was to be 
king. 

Prophecies followed foretelling those who would be 
her aides and associates in the wars, and all were 
fulfilled accurately. Delays were many, due to the 
failure of people to believe in her mission. It took 
many tests of her occult powers before the French 
officials and military leaders were convinced. 

All through the wars Joan strictly kept up her de¬ 
votions and purity of life. She demanded that the 
soldiers stop their carousing and instead, be "pres¬ 
ent at divine service twice a day." Not only did they 
obey her, but the men's devotion was miraculous. 

La Hire, the toughest general of them all said, "Two 
or three days ago the cowardly French army was a- 
fraid of a hen-roost; one could storm the gates of 
hell with it now." And they did. Success upon suc¬ 
cess proved out the prophecies of Joan's "Voices." 
Only a cowardly king, whom she had previously 
caused to be crowned, thwarted her. Surrounded by 
scheming political advisors and enemies, the king 
kept her back from her final goal of taking Paris 
from the English. 

Joan was compassionate in war. She never kill¬ 
ed a man. She even nursed enemy wounded as well 
as her own soldiers, instead of resting between bat¬ 
tles. 

Even with all the good deeds for which Joan was 
known, the idea grew that she was a witch. The 
grateful masses adored her, but the Churchmen and 
traitors surrounding the. king, hated her. Finally one 
day while out on a little skii^ish, a Awaiting further 



orders from her king, she was captured by the Eng¬ 
lish. The world knows the rest of the tragic story, 
Joan was thrown into prison, put in chains and she 
wasted away in a dungeon. Sick with fatigue, she 
was one day tricked into a confession of guilt by un¬ 
wittingly placing her mark on a false document, the 
contents of which were not known to her. She had 
no defense counsel, no open, fair trial. Her only 
friend was Louis de Conte, the court reporter, who 
would have been killed had his identity been recog¬ 
nized; but she protected him by never giving him a 
sign of recognition. 

"At the stake, " de Conte wrote (although he 
could not bring himself to witness her end), "T h e 
judge who should have delivered the judgment and 
pronounced sentence was himself so disturbed that 
he forgot his duty, and Joan went to death unsenten¬ 
ced. 


THE PEACH TREE 

To My Teenager 

I hate to see the blossoms go. 

The pretty petals fall. 

They bloom because there’s beauty there: 
Not for themselves at all. 

Not long ago a wooden switch 
Was all there was to see. 

But now extravagant with bloom - 
And peaches yet to be! 

The same my dear, it is with you - 
You think you're nothing now. 

But God is flowing in your veins. 

To what youU be, I bow. 

— Jane Swarthout 
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GRANDPA'S PRISM 


By Ruby Lorraine Radford 
Illustrated by Susan Brown 


'It takes all of us living together peaceably 
to make the perfect rainbow of life," said 
Grandpa. 

The Nifty Nine gathered in a huddle 
on the school baseball ground. 
Ted, the captain, was worried. 
The trouble was they were no 
longer nine, but eight. Lefty 
Marshall's family was mov¬ 
ing to Savannah that very 
day. Lefty was the best 
boy at the bat on their 
whole team. How could 
they hope to beat the 
team from Riverside 
school without Lef¬ 
ty? Why they 
couldn't even 
play the game 
unless they 
found a boy 
to take Lef¬ 
ty's place. 
"How 
about 
Limpy 
Barn¬ 
es? " 





asked Jerry. "He'd be better’n nobody." 


"You know Limpy can't run fast with that lame 
leg, " objected Harry Carter. 

"How about Ricky Fernando?" asked Ted. "He's 
big and strong and can really hit a ball. " 

"That Fernando boy! " scoffed Jerry. "Why, my 
Dad says they're nothing but immigrants from Puerto 
Rico. If he's on our team then we'd have to ask him 
to our picnics and camps and everything. Why, his 
skin's as dark -- as 


"Don't you say it, Jerry! " exclaimed Ted. "What 
difference does it make whether his skin is yellow, 
white, black or all speckled with freckles like yours?" 


"Want to fight about it? " flared Jerry, his freck¬ 
led face turning brick red. "I won't play on the team 

if Ricky plays, " 



"Oh Jerry, don't say that. 
You're our best pitcher, " said Ted. 

"I bet we could win with Ricky 
at the bat, " said Harry. "I played 
with him once in the back lot. He 
can hit 'em every time." 


"I know, " agreed Ted. 
played with him, too, Ricky's been practicing, 
ing we'd give him a place on the 
team when somebody left," 

"O. K. by me!" exclaimed 
Jerry, "If you'd rather have 
him than me -- O. K. by me! " 

He picked up his helmet and 
bat off the ground as if pre¬ 
paring to leave. 



"I've 

hop- 


"Oh, Jerry, you wouldn't walk out on us like that, 
just when the big game's coming up, " pleaded Ted, 

"I'm not playin' with no brown-skinned foreign¬ 
er! " snapped Jerry, Without another word he walk¬ 
ed off the ball ground. 

As no one could think of two good ball players to 
add to the team the gang parted dejectedly and start¬ 
ed home. As Harry and Ted strolled off together, 
Harry said, "How can anybody be as prejudiced as 
Jerry? " 

"Grandpa says lots of people are like that, " said 
Ted in a sad tone, "That's why there're so many 
wars in the world. It's because people aren't friend¬ 
ly to others who're different and from other count¬ 
ries - just because they don't have the same color of 
skin or don't go to the same church," 

"If Jerry grows up to be a man, still feeling like 
that he might try to start a war, " Harry remarked 
gloomily. "Wars are awful. My Dad got wounded in 
Korea." 

Harry kicked a rock a half block before he added, 
"You know, Ted, I used to feel kinder like Jerry a- 
bout strange people who came to our school until 
your Grandpa showed us his prism," 

"That prism sure does help you understand about 
people being different," said Ted as they reached 
his gate. 

Harry wasn't in a hurry to leave. He was too 
worried about the team and even more worried 
about Jerry growing up to be the sort of person to 
start wars. 

"Say, Ted, do you think if we invited Jerry over 
here and your Grandpa showed him the prism he 
might understand like we do?" 
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"Gee, Harry, that's an idea! We could try," 

"I told him about the prism one time and he said 
he'd sure like to see it. Maybe I can get him to 
come back over here so your Grandpa can show 
him and tell about people. " 

"I'm glad you thought of that, Harry. You try 
and I'll tell Grandpa about it before you get here." 

While he ate his after-school cookies and drank 
some milk Ted told Grandpa what had happened and 
why he and Harry were so worried. 

Ted could always tell Grandpa things, even when 
he'd done wrong. For Grandpa could remember 
way back to when he was a boy and had made mis¬ 
takes for which he got a "tanning" as he called it. 
Mother and Dad worked all day, so Ted and his 
Grandpa had a chance to become real pals. He and 
Grandpa talked a long time. Ted had just finished 
washing his milk glass when he heard Harry's sig¬ 
nal whistle. 

"There they come. Grandpa. Can I bring them 
to your room to see the prism? " 

"Sure, Ted boy! But you'd better hurry. The 
sun's getting low," 

Ted ran to the door to greet the boys. The pros¬ 
pect of seeing the wonderful prism made Jerry for¬ 
get some of his peeve about the new member on the 
ball team. 

"I told Jerry I thought your Grandpa would let 
him see the prism, " Harry began as if the boys 
had not mentioned the subject before. 

"Sure, " said Ted heartily. "Come on back. I 
think he's in his room." 


Sure enough Grandpa was sitting by the window, a 
book in his hands. At sight of them he put down the 
book and said cordially, "Well, well, come in, boys. 
What can I do for you? " 

"Jerry's never seen a real prism like yours, Mr. 
Wilson," began Harry, "Will you let him see the 
rainbow colors through it?" 

"Sure, sure!" said Grandpa, pressing his hands 
hard on the arms of his chair to help himself up, 
"You came just in time. The sun will soon be too 
low to show the rainbow colors," 

He went to a glass cabinet between the two win¬ 
dows and took out a beautiful oblong triangular shaped 
piece of glass. Then he turned to the window where a 
broad beam of sunlight shone into the room, 

"This is called a prism because it makes a sun¬ 
beam break up into all the rainbow colors that are in 
it, " Grandpa began. 

The boys pressed closer as he moved the piece of 
glass about in the sunlight so rainbow tints began to 
dance over the floor and a chair. 

"Gee, coiild I hold it? " asked Jerry excitedly, 
"Could I hold it just once? " 

"Of course," said Grandpa. "But be careful, don't 
drop it," 

Jerry was really delighted to find he, too, could 
make the rainbow colors dance all about. "Where do 
all the colors come from?" he asked a little breath¬ 
lessly. 

"They're all in that broad white beam of sunlight, 
but they don't show up differently until they shine 
through the prism, " said Grandpa. "It's like God 
shining through us, his children who're all so differ¬ 
ent. See how different the red is from the blue, the 
orange from the green," 



Grandpa chuckled as he took the prism and point¬ 
ed out the perfect rainbow band of colors on the floor. 
"It's just like people -- some are dark, some are 
light, some brown, some yellow. But they're all 
part of this rainbow band of light, all brothers and 
children of one Creator. " 

Ted always felt sort of goose-pimply when Grand¬ 
pa nnade it so easy to understand how people were dif¬ 
ferent, though they had all been created by the same 
God. He watched a sort of light break over Jerry's 
face as he murmured, "I never thought of it that way. " 

"It takes all of us living together peaceably to 
make the perfect rainbow of life, " said Grandpa soft¬ 
ly* 

The sun was now sinking below the tops of the 
sycamores in the yard so Grandpa put the prism back 
in his cabinet. They said no more about the prism 
while Grandpa showed Jerry the relics in his cabinet. 
There was the cap he had worn in the Spanish Amer¬ 
ican War, and some Indian relics he had collected as 
a boy. Whenever Grandpa showed a new boy his col¬ 
lection he always picked out a choice arrowhead for 
him. Jerry was very much pleased with his gift. Af¬ 
ter a while Ted said Grandpa looked tired and they 
must go out and let him rest. 

When they were outside Jerry said, "You know, 

Ted, what your Grandpa said makes me feel differ¬ 
ent about Ricky. I guess if he's a good player we'd 
better ask him about playing this afternoon, so we 
can get in some practice before the big game," 

"Gee, Jerry!" exclaimed Ted happily, "Now I 
know we'll win with you for pitcher and Ricky at the 
bat." 




THE FOOLISH MONKEY 

Adapted ||,rom a 
Jataka Tale 
(Translated from the Japanese) 


^We are often misled by our ignorance and greed 


to take a little for a bigger gain just like the monkey 
in the story to follow. 



For many years fighting occurred along the bor¬ 
ders between the armies of two powerful neighbor 
kingdoms, each ruled by a strong king. The coun¬ 
try with which we are concerned was ruled by King 
Bramadatta who lived in the capitol city of Benares, 
in India. 

One rainy season a battle took place along the 
borders which was larger than the usual skirmish¬ 
es, The enemy had finally decided to end the fight¬ 
ing forever by a clever military ruse. They planned 
to engage the soldiers along the border and when 
King Bramadatta sent more of his soldiers to join 
the fighting, their soldiers would make a bold front¬ 
al attack on the capitol city of Benares itself. They 
knew that once Benares was in their hands, the bat¬ 
tle was over. 


King Bramadatta had a wise counsellor who sus¬ 
pected just such a plan and urged the king not to send 
any more soldiers to the border and leave the capit¬ 
ol defenseless. But when the message came from 
the soldiers that unless help came soon, they might 
be defeated, the king threw all caution aside and 
taking personal command of his soldiers began to 
march to the border. They marched many miles 
that day, and when evening came they decided to 
set up camp in a wide open field still .many miles 
from the fighting. Tents were pitched, guards post¬ 
ed, horses tended to and the evening meal was be¬ 
ing prepared. Everything looked very peaceful. 


* Jataka Tales are ancient Buddhist stories. 
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The king was seated on a little stool, relaxing 
and observing the men, when he noticed a tiny monk¬ 
ey scamper down from a tree nearby and hurry to¬ 
ward the cooking fire. Evidently the monkey thought 
to find something to eat. At that moment the cooks 
had opened a bag of peas. The monkey, unmindful 
of the soldiers about, darted within the circle of men, 
filled his mouth and hands with peas and again dash¬ 
ed up the tree. There the monkey slowly began to 
eat. As he ate, one pea fell from his hand upon the 
ground. The greedy monkey was s o concerned for 
the loss of that one pea that he scampered down the 
tree to find it. As he did so, all the peas fell from 
his mouth and hands. Now frantic, the monkey be¬ 
gan to hunt for the lost peas, but alas, it was getting 
dark and the monkey could not find even one to ap¬ 
pease his hunger. Finally he climbed up the tree 
again and sat very still, very glum, looking like he 
had lost everything in the world. 

This little incident amused the king very much. 
Pointing to the monkey in the tree the king explain¬ 
ed this incident to his wise counsellor. "Now what 
do you make of that? " he said. 

The wise counsellor replied, "Oh king, this is 
what fools of little wit are wont to do; they spend 
a pound to win a penny. And this is just what we 
are doing. We will lose much to gain a little, lik e 
the monkey and the peas." 

On hearing this from his counsellor, the king 
was convinced that his counsellor was right; that 
his enemy was just waiting for the opportunity to 
attack and capture the capitol. The next day the 
king and his men returned to the capitol and found a 
message waiting for him. It said the attack on the 
border was only a feint and that the enemy was bent 
on attacking the capitol. So in the nick of time, the 
soldiers were deployed in and around the capitol and 
the surprised enemy was no match for the soldiers 

of King Bramadatta.(Submitted by R. Presnail) 
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THE 

TRANSFORMATION 
OF 

WALTER WESTON 
By 

Harry S. Banks 
A Fantasy 

Walter Weston 
was a rich man. His . 
wealth brought him 
little happiness however, 
since his heart was bitter with disappointment. He 
was so sensitive to beauty, to all that was noble 
and ideal in human life, that his soul was continual¬ 
ly shocked by the ugliness and meanness around him. 
He disliked city life, crowds were an abomination 
to him, and especially did he feel irritated by the 
raucous cries of children, "Noisy and impudent 
brats" was his oft repeated ejaculation as he watch¬ 
ed the small knot of schoolboys who played daily in 
sight of his window on a vacant lot, since there was 
no other place for them to play. 

He sighed for peace, and tried spells of country 
life, but even there he was intruded upon by well 
meaning folks. One day a book fell into his hands, 
a travel book, telling of the life of holy men who 
dwelt in caves in the forests of India, or in huts 
they built for themselves, where they lived entirely 
alone, seeking to know God in the silence of medit¬ 
ation. 

"Why, of course," he mused, "That's the very 
place for me. I'll go at once, and leave my affairs 
to my Solicitor Meredith." He lost little time, and 
in the course of his interview with his lawyer, he 
said, "I don't want anybody to know where I've gone. 
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tell them I've gone abroad if you like, I want to be 
left entirely alone. ” 

So Walter Weston embarked for India, taking 
with him a large case of books, and writing mater¬ 
ial. After he made enquiries from the Forestry De¬ 
partment, he decided to go to a remote spot in My¬ 
sore State and there build a hut for his hermitage. He 
was a strong and capable man, could turn his hand 
to most things, so he found no difficulty in building 
his wood hut. The local English Resident whom 
he consulted about certain things advised him to 
take a servant or two, "No, I can look after myself, 

I want no servants or anybody fussing around me," 

So he began his life there. He read and read, 
and wrote and wrote. He let his hair and beard 
grow. He went at intervals to the village for food 
and necessaries. Every day it was quiet, only bird 
and animal cries which he enjoyed, "Ha! This is 
grand! " he purred, at last he had found what he 
sought. 

One morning, he was startled to see a woman run¬ 
ning towards him. She seemed to come from nowhere, 
and she carried a baby in her arms. As she came 
close, she suddenly held out the babe, and with a 
commanding manner uttered the words, "Take him, " 
so Walter Weston held out his arms, scarcely know¬ 
ing what he did. To his amazement, the mysterious 
woman disappeared. He looked down into his arms 
and beheld the most beautiful baby it was possible 
to imagine. He was all smiles and dimples, and his 
baby gurgles were like tinkling silver bells. He 
stretched out a chubby arm and grasped Walter's 
hair, tugging it vigorously. "Oh, let go, you ras¬ 
cal", exclaimed Walter, but strange to relate, he 
was fascinated by the infant, his whole feeling chan¬ 
ged, he was enslaved, his heart sang, and joy un - 
speakable surged through his entire being! 

"What on earth shall I do? I don't know anything 
about babies, but here he is. I shall have to find out 
somehow! So he went to the village and bought a 




cow, which he soon learned to milk. He took the 
milk he could not use to the village, carrying Baby 
on his back. He was never so happy in all his life. 
The days were filled with Magic. They went far too 
quickly. One day he found Baby (whom he named 
Rama after a great Indian Hero) sitting under a tree 
not more than fifty feet away, with a pair of panther 
cubs playing around his feet. He had the neck of one 
of them encircled in his arm. Walter was horror- 
struck, his heart stood still. But no harm befell the 
babe. Indeed it seemed he was hardly mortal. 

Then a few days later, Rama disappeared alto¬ 
gether, Poor Waiter searched and called in vain. He 
was desolate. The light of his life had gone out. Then 
all at once, he noticed a blue and gold bird circling 
round his head and seeming to beckon him on. He fol¬ 
lowed the bird and came at length to an open clear¬ 
ing where a deep pool gleamed in the sun. There 
were seven elephants of all sizes disporting them¬ 
selves in the pool, making a terrific din with their 
trumpeting and cavorting, playfully squirting water 
at one another like mischievous schoolboys. To his 
great amazement, there on the largest elephant 
perched baby Rama, gurgling with glee. As soon as 
Baby saw Walter, he leaned forward and whispered 
some sound into the elephant's ear, so that lordly 
fellow stepped out of the pool, and curling his trunk 
around Rama, deposited him gently into Walter's 
arms. 

Walter's astonishment can easily be imagined. 
"How did Baby get there? What was the meaning of 
all the strange things that happened since Baby came 
to him? " But there were still other wonders in store. 
The elephants all came out and stood in a row, and 
all bowed low at the same instant. Rama suddenly 
clapped his tiny hands, which was a signal, for the 
elephants to began to dance, swinging first the right 
and then the left leg from side to side, all keeping 
time, their trunks swaying likewise! 

Then Rama clapped again and at his bidding, a 
troop of ten monkeys appeared, bowed together, then 
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did some wonderful acrobatic feats, the final act be¬ 
ing a chain they formed, swinging from the highest 
branch of the tallest tree. Another clap from the 
tiny hands and a hundred blue and gold birds moved 
in stately circle, singing as they wheeled about. 
Then again, a clap signal, at which all the animals 
and birds formed into a large circle, the animals 
squatting, and the birds on boughs. All were still and 
expectant. 

Suddenly, there appeared in the outer fringe of 
the space a circle of tiny Devas or Angels, or may¬ 
be you would prefer to call them fairies. 

Again a pause, then the most exquisite figure, 
crowned by a lovely head, on which a silver star 
gleamed, arose in the centre of the circle. A soft 
multicolored light shone around her person, and the 
finest flowing robe like gossamer shimmered and 
shone with a myriad tiny jewels. It was the Deva 
Queen of all that Forest. Then, turning towards 
Walter, who was speechless with amazement, won¬ 
dering if he was dreaming, (yet it all seemed so in¬ 
tensely real and alive) the Fairy Queen in a voice 
clear and soft, her hand extended towards him, said: 

"Go out into the world, man of books, and tell 
mankind the Great Secret, that happiness does not 
come when men live for themselves, only when they 
live for others. I have sent my youngest Fairy to 
teach you the great art of LOVING. Go now and 
teach this lesson by pen and by life to all you meet. " 

Then slowly the vision faded, and all the anim¬ 
als and birds disappeared, even Baby Rama too! Yet 
Walter Weston was not so overcome with grief as he 
expected to be at the loss of Rama. He seemed still 
to feel the presence of that Messenger of Love from 
the Deva-realm. 

He returned to the world of people,and lived in 
the village three miles away. He became the great 
friend of all the villagers. The children especially 
adored him. Every child was to him a Baby Rama, 
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jT / ^'^ni family and friends 

finally accepted her 
1 condition and life was 

'SuJ '> carried on around her 

/// / f/,/ silence. 

te U''' V"a A't-PE' ’ 

Till then indeed she 
had been very happy. It was so wonderful to 
listen! She had spent her childhood in the woods 
and had learned to understand the language of the 


ONE 


By 

Danielle Audouin 


Once upon a time there 
)vas a young girl who 
had never spoken. When 
she was a child, her par¬ 
ents had consulted a 
number of doctors and 
all had agreed that she 
was not ill. Though the 
child had grown up with¬ 
out ever a sound escap¬ 
ing her lips, she appear¬ 
ed to be quite happy, so 
her family and friends 
had finally accepted her 
condition and life was 
carried on around her 
silence. 
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animals. Not only could she recognize the voice of 
the squirrel, the hooting of the owl, the song of the 
lark, but she kiew whether they were joyful or cross, 
if they called a companion or were hungry. Later, she 
learned to understand the language of men and guess 
their desires, their tastes and their slightest needs. 
As she did not speak she hurt none. She listened, and 
as people like to be listened to, they enjoyed being in 
her company. She had thus lived for years and years. 

It was on an autumn day that everything changed. 
She had gone out to walk on the dry leaves that rustle 
underfoot and was returning by a path along the riv¬ 
er, when she met a man who was playing with two 
little girls. Was he their father or their brother? 

She could not make out. He did not seem to have any 
particular age. She only saw his eyes which were 
clearer and deeper than the water of the river and for 
the first time she had the desire to speak. The little 
girls smiled to her as they ran past holding their 
playmate by the hand. 

The maid returned next day and every day of the 
week to the river, but she did not see again those she 
was seeking and she was disappointed. She could not 
have explained why she felt strangely sad, nor why at 
night she remained for hours awake. She did not know 
how long this state of affairs lasted,,,It was the first 
snow which healed her. 

She all at once noticed that the wind was still 
speaking, that the water gushed forth with the same 
song, but that she had not heard them any more. Then 
she suddenly forgot about the man and the little girls 
her sadness vanished and that morning she was happy 
once more. 

She went out into the forest in its silent purity and 
on her passage the trees let fall plumes of snow, A 
hare passed quite near to her, leaving traces of small 
brown circles. She turned her head to see it disappear, 
when suddenly she recognized the man and the little 
girls. The snow had muffled their approaching foot- 
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steps and she had not heard them come. The child¬ 
ren shook the low branch of a fir tree and burst out 
laughing. The man looked at her as if he had always 
known her, "Will you play with us?" he asked, 
"Yes, " her eyes replied and he did not seem sur¬ 
prised by her silence. He made a snow-ball and 
threw it to her. Then she forgot who she was, she 
forgot the dumb girl and suddenly she heard herself 
laugh. It surprised her so much that she ran away 
as fast as she could. 

When she had recovered her calm, she under¬ 
stood that if she had been able to laugh, she could as 
easily have spoken. But at the same time she won¬ 
dered what her voice would be like. For if there 
were voices that she loved, - that were like songs, 
clear and transparent, or grave and deep, pleasant 
to hear even if one did not understand what they said- 
there were also voices she didnot like at all: that of 
her uncle for example, cold as stone; that of the 
shepherd which always seemed to bite; that even of 
old Achille, bitter as bile. While she wondered what 
kind of voice would be hers, she felt so frightened 
to discover she had an ugly voice, that she pre¬ 
ferred to remain dumb. 

But why had this man come to disturb her?And 
now she was again sad. Why had he given her the 
desire to speak? Why had he made her laugh, prov¬ 
ing to her that it was possible? She had been so 
peaceful before she had met him. Twice he had ap¬ 
peared - twice to disturb her contentment and then 
had immediately disappeared. 

Winter passed without her seeing him again. It 
was an endless winter as she had never known one, 
a winter which seemed to her as mute as herself. 
Mute as herself? After the silent winter does not 
the Spring always come - a Spring full of the 

songs of the birds and the awakening of animals and 
plants and of all that slept? So, all that does not 
speak, sleeps. Had she remained asleep all these 
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years, as the seed hidden in the earth, as the young 
bears clinging to their mother, as the caterpillar in 
its silken cocoon? 


Suddenly her sadness vanished. She realized that 
sh.e had not yet been born as every thing that lives ex¬ 
presses itself and that she had remained mute. She 
felt that her shell was soon going to break and she 
waited patiently for the first day of Spring, 

That morning she opened her window on a bare 
landscape. She did not go out very early for the wind 
was cold. It was at the turning of the blackberry's 
land that she met him. He was alone and seemed to 
be waiting for her. He walked for some time by her 
side in silence. If he spoke to her, would she dare 
to answer? She had once more a strange fear of her 
voice. Just at that moment a blackbird whistled,He 
followed it with his eyes and murmured: "Does the 
bird wonder what its voice will be like? It gives it 
just as it is." He seemed to be talking as it were, to 
himself and continued to walk without looking at his 
companion. They followed the path, pushing the 
brambles aside. The girl caught hold of a branch in 
passing and noticed the first green shoots. Then she 
heaved a deep sigh as if she had awakened from a 
long sleep, 

"Spring has come", she said. It was only when 
she heard him add: "Your Spring, " that she realiz¬ 
ed she had spoken. 

Was it so simple? After having listened for so 
many years, at last she was going to give. She felt 
herself all new and looked at the world around her 
as if she had never seen it ,,,the dialogue had begun. 









THE BOYS' RETURN 


The Four Day Journey of Blue Sky 
and Swift Eagle 

A True Legend of the Winnebago Tribe 
of American Indians 

jjf 

By Jeanne Dumas 

Blue Sky and Swift Eagle had a friendship so 
strong that they never wanted to be parted. This had 
been so from the time when they were little boys 
playing the snow snake game and chasing butterflies. 
Now, although only fifteen, they were honored with 
a place in the council of men. 

"You have been unselfish and good, " the Chief 
had said. "You have done all that a man could do for 
his people. Strong friendship is a fine thing if it is 
unselfish. You, who are as blood brothers, although 
not related, have earned the right to the duties of 
manhood. " 

This was not an empty honor, they soon learned. 
For shortly a treacherous enemy surprised their 
camp in the first light of morning. And when the two 
boys sprang from their blankets to defend their homes 
they each felt the bite of an arrow in the chest, and 
at exactly the same time Blue-Sky and Swift-Eagle 
left their bodies' lying on the ground and entered the 
Spirit World. 

At first all seemed strange to the boys. Then they 
noticed a trail leading off to the Northwest. On this 
trail all the footprints led away, none came toward 
the boys. 

"Come," said Blue Sky, who, as the older, was 
also the leader both in wisdom and in unselfishness. 
"See! It is meant that we should travel this way." 

So they followed the trail all that day through a 
Miss Dumas is part 
Indian 
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new and lovely land. And they were not tired nor 
hungry. When nightfall came they saw before them 
a well built lodge. Two young men came to the door 
and asked them to enter. Within there was singing 
and dancing and beautiful young girls brought them 
delicious food. The whole night was spent so pleas¬ 
antly that dawn seemed to come too early. Swift Ea¬ 
gle wanted to stay with these gay companions, but 
Blue Sky refused. 

"See," he said, "the trail still leads onward.We 
must follow. " 

So all that day again they followed the trail to 
the Northwest, the trail that led straight and true, 
and always climbed a little higher. Again at night¬ 
fall there was before them a lodge. And again with¬ 
in there people singing and dancing, finer than that 
of the night before. And again the boys regretted 
having to leave in the morning. But, "We must go 
on, " said Blue Sky. 

And they did. On the third night they came to a 
lodge that was so fine that the boys marvelled. With¬ 
in the music and dancing were finer than anything 
they had ever seen in their grandest dreams. 
Large-eyed, graceful girls brought them food that 
was so delicious, and smiled so winningly that their 
delight was beyond words. 

In the morning Swift Eagle said, "Oh, let us stay 
here. Surely there can be nothing so fine anywhere 
else. " 

But Blue Sky pointed to the ground and showed the 
trail leading always onward. "This is the way for us 
to go, " he said. 

On this, the fourth day, as they traveled the air 
grew still and clear and thin. Nothing moved, and 
no sound came to their ears. At nightfall they came 
again to a lodge. This one seemed ages old, but 
strong and firm and beautiful with a beauty that could 
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never fade. In awe they entered the doorway. With¬ 
in there was light , but not the light of a fire or 
of the sun. It was a light that seemed to glow from 
everything. And by this light they saw seated quiet¬ 
ly around the lodge wise and serene old men. Noth¬ 
ing was said, but the two boys seated themselves in 
the circle, and knew a peace and bliss that was 
unbelievable. In the morning the chief of the old 
men spoke. 

"My sons, he said, "you have been good boys. You 
have gone further than most men, because you have 
been without selfishness and greed. You have earned 
the right of choice. What do you wish to do? Any 
one of these lodges at which you have spent the night 
is open to you. You are welcome in any one of them. 
Or, if you wish, you may return to another life on 
earth. There in your own village and among the 
people you have known before, you can again be born 
and lead useful live.s. Furthermore, if you return to 
an earthly life you can tell the people about the life 
after death, so that they will live properly and have 
no fear. What do you wish? " 

The eyes of young Swift Eagle began to glow. 
"Cannot we stay at the lodge of the third night? " he 
said. 

"No, " answered Blue Sky. "It would be pleas¬ 
ant, but our people need us. We will return to earth." 

"You have spoken well, my son,"said the old man. 
"You will return to your village by a different path, 
the path of birth. And you will take with you the 
strength of this four-day journey." 

At the same moment there were born in the vil¬ 
lage which the boys had left what seemed to them a 
short time ago, two beautiful little boys. But to the 
people in the village it had been four years since the 
enemy had attacked them that early dawning. For a 
day in the spirit world was said to be a year in our 
life on earth. And the two little boys were called 
Smiling Face and Dancing Eyes, for they carried 
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with them much of what they had seen in the spirit 
world. And as they grew older Smiling Face, who 
had been Blue Sky, remembered all and taught the 
people what they had learned of the spirit world. 
And the two blood brothers lived this life to be old, 
old men, and were a blessing to their people all the 
days of their long lives. 























CHILDHOOD IN HUNGARY 


By Manci Barsi Greene 

Well do I recall incidents of my childhood in Hun¬ 
gary. When the spray from the sprinkling can was 
falling into the black earth. The young vegetable 
sprouts bent sidevvays from the force of the water. The 
work was heavy for my thin eight year old arms but 
I was helpful and enjoying myself at the same time. 

The sun was dipping lower and lower, setting in 
the western sky. With it a hush and peace was de¬ 
scending. Then a peal rang out, and as always, at 
the first sound, a thrill of joy ran through me. The 
churchbells! The churchbells were ringing again, 
bringing a benediction, an assurance that "all is 
right with the world." A perfect ending to a perfect 
day. 

With the last sound of the bells the thud of run¬ 
ning feet approached, and a small sturdy boy was be¬ 
side me. 

"Hello, Dud.," (Duci rhymes with Tootsie) I 
greeted him joyously in Hungarian. 

"Hello. Let me help you Manci, " (Manci pro¬ 
nounced Muncie), he said eagerly, accompanying me 
to the well. 

The well had an artistic wooden structure over it, 

I was tall enough to draw water and empty it into the 
water barrel, I picked up a child’s sprinkling can 
for four year old Duci to fill. Then we headed back 
with the water to give drink to more thirsty plants. 

My young playmate lived across the street from 
us, his parents having moved there the year before. 
Whenever he came to play, I would lay aside my 
storybook to play on the swing. Both of us were the 
only children in the family, so we played together. I 
grabbed Duel’s hand and we ran and ran, laughing, my 
two long yellow pigtails flying, Duci was a lovable 
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little boy with eyes that danced in merriment. But 
his eyes became serious when we passed our huge, 
chained up St. Bernard dog. Hector. My parents 
feared he would knock me over. He was unchained 
at night being a real watchdog. 

I well remember Duci and my going to the corn¬ 
er grocery store which was at the end of our vil¬ 
lages street. A professor lived down the block and 
all along the walk inside his fence, red currants 
clustered on bushes. That row of currants was al¬ 
ways in need of picking! My hand fitted perfectly 
through the wire mesh. The currants tasted the 
best ever. Mother had sent us to the store for a 
large cube of yeast for the weekly bread baking. 
Coming home I nibbled on the yeast as it was loose¬ 
ly cut and crumbly. It was uniquely sticky in my 
mouth and not bad tasting at all. But I discouraged 
Duci from wanting any by showing him what a sticky 
mess it was. 

Often Duci and I took walks just beyond the school- 
house. Wheat fields stretched ahead, but bright red 
poppies and sky-blue bachelor buttons grew wild on 
the wayside. Delightedly I would pick a huge bouquet. 
What a marvellous world! And equally enchanting 
were our baby chicks and ducklings. Father built 
them a cement pond and I was as happy as if it were 
I who had been given a swimming pool. I spent 
hours every day watching the ducklings. 

In Hungary the first food served every evening 
was soup. Usually it was a good beef soup cooked 
with onions and parsley and other vegetables and 
strained. Then mother would add noodles that we 
made ourselves. This practically filled me up, but 
we also were served soup-meat with vegetables. We 
drank wine. I had half wine and half carbonated wat¬ 
er. For holidays mother made a delicious pastry, 
better known as strudle. She prepared a piece of 
dough and placed it on a tablecloth. Then she pulled 
this out till it covered the whole table and hung low 
down like the tablecloth, thin as paper.lt stretched but 
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never tore. Then mother placed a strip of buttered 
apple filling all the length of the table on the thin 
dough and rolled it up by flipping it over with the ta¬ 
blecloth, Yum, yum, it was good when bakedl 

Easter was a week-long affair, I remember at¬ 
tending a long religious procession on Good Friday, 
out-of-doors on wide Main Street, with many priests 
and altar boys, Saturday was similar, Easter Sun¬ 
day was a day of rejoicing, Easter Monday was the 
most exciting! Everybody dressed up, because call¬ 
ers were streaming in all morning. All the boys and 
men called and paid their respects. They had a bot¬ 
tle of sweet smelling cologne and sprinkled a few 
drops over the girls and women. The sprinkling was 
symbolical of Easter, In return the boys were given 
colored Easter eggs or candy. 

An interesting morning excursion was going to 
the baker, I helped mother carry one of the baskets 
of raised bread dough. The loaves were placed in a 
huge oven. The fire had been pushed far back and 
the baker placed about a hundred round and oval 
loaves in the center of the oven by the aid of a very 
long spatula. In the winter the baking room was a 
warm, cozy place with much chatter. We carried 
home huge, brown crusted loaves. The chewy crusts 
were supposed to give us rosy cheeks, 

Duci and I, returning from one of our yeast pur¬ 
chasing expeditions met a picturesque character - a 
gypsy woman. She was dressed in bright colors, her 
skirt long and full, with large gold circlets in her 
ears, "What time is it?” she asked us. Somewhat 
bewildered I gave her the approximate time, "Thank 
you, thank you, young miss,” she said. They always 
asked mother about the time of day, also, I wished 
I was brave enough to ask her to read my palm. But 
I had no money to pay for it. The gypsies, a whole 
tribe of them, lived just down the block from Duci, 
whose house fronted on the next street. 

Like other people, the gypsies had a wall of 
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some sort in front of their homes to keep people from 
seeing in. To our regret we couldn't peek inside,But 
when the large wagon-gate was opened by their men 
driving home toward evening, we could see small gyp¬ 
sy children dashing about, very brown skinned, com¬ 
pletely naked. We could see their white-washed house, 
and a tent or two placed beyond the house. We stared 
and stared at their campfire, the first we had ever 
seen. Several gypsy women were busy over a large 
black kettle, stirring the evening meal. The smell of 
gulash tickled our noses. At dusk, the sound of vio¬ 
lin music floated out and the laughter of dancing peo¬ 
ple could be heard. 

There was an impressive story in my FANTASY 
TALES about the gypsies. They stole a Count's in¬ 
fant daughter who grew up and was very beautiful. 
Then a young nobleman wandered into the gypsy 
camp and was waited on by the lovely maiden, whom 
he recognized by a birthmark as his sister. Natural¬ 
ly, I wondered if there were any kidnapped children 
with the gypsies. It would have been exciting to spot 
a fair skinned child, I had heard that the gypsies 
were very strong and healthy because they slept out¬ 
doors on the ground the year around, absorbing mag¬ 
netism from the earth so they had no colds nor dis¬ 
ease, It was said they were horse thieves. But our 
gypsies were not thieves. They did wander from 
place to place and often quite a wagonload of gypsy 
families could be seen arriving there. 

Always I was hearing gypsy music - while walking 
on the streets of nearby Budapest, in the parks, along 
the avenues of cafes, also at weddings, parties, and 
on phonograph records, I was always thrilled by gyp¬ 
sy music, which fluctuates between a wild merry tune 
and a meloncholy one, 

I was told that in the year 1417 gypsy hordes swept 
over the countries of Europe, Can you picture such 
a magnificent sight of swarthy men on horseback be¬ 
decked in scarlet robes, guiding the procession? 
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falcons perched on their wrists? Men and women 
wore bright gay clothes. Many from this great clan 
of migrating gypsies settled in Hungary, others in 
Spain, the rest scattered and settled all over Europe, 
In Hungary they became known as Cigany. They 
claimed to come from lower Egypt. Their very name 
was derived from the word "Egypt," Actually the 
cradle of the race was India, Sanskrit is their basic 
language from way back, Calo, the gypsy language, 
is composed of one-third Sanskrit root-words. Their 
dialect is related to that spoken in Northern India by 
a tribe that lived near the mouth of the Indus River, 

The gypsies are a virile race, with handsome men 
and beautiful women. Like true children of nature 
they live close to the soil, to wind and even fire, 
cooking in the open. The race has rhythm, dignity 
and intuition and can size up people at a glance. Know¬ 
ing that possessions destroy the free spirit of man, 
they own nothing. They are very skilful with their 
hands. And they have depth and the ability to fathom 
the future. So from the beginning gypsy women have 
been famous as fortune tellers. 

Music is the undisputed link between the Magyars 
and the Ciganys, The gypsies possess a very wide 
emotional range which they express in their music. 
Actually both races are deeply emotional and can 
leap from frenzied gaiety to mournful melancholy. 
Both races have been nomadic. It's in their blood. 
However, the Magyars have settled down. They have 
found a homeland, way back a thousand years ago, 
which they love dearly. This great love of country 
has rooted them. 

Two things occupied my time at the age of eight 
or nine. One was reading aloud on long winter even¬ 
ings, My beloved old grandmother, visiting us, en¬ 
joyed listening too, for she was never taught to read. 
She was my joy and love, being so absolutely natural, 
very wise, always kind and understanding. Mother 
mended or darned socks. Father was an architect 
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and builder, so most ot his spare time was spent at 
the drafting board, making house plans. However, 
father and I took time to read novels, like BEN HUR, 
The Hungarian language is phonetic, so it was easy 
to read such books at an early age, and I spent much 
of my time reading even at the age of seven and eight. 

The other thing I used to enjoy was crocheting, 

I woxxld crochet yards and yards of fine, lovely lace. 
Mother used to lace the edges of my panties and slips, 
and gave quantities of the lace to friends as gifts,How 
my nimble fingers flew over my crocheting! Five 
years later my fingers were flying over the piano 
keys in the United States, But it was Hungarian folk 
songs I played and sang fervently, to please my fath¬ 
er, And he was very proud of my playing and singing. 
Yet I never played the piano after that. Perhaps be¬ 
cause I was not duty bound. But I never quit reading, 

Duci had such a fascinating family. He had two 
beautiful aunts, eighteen and sixteen years old. The 
two girls, Lili and Piri (Penny) visited Duci on week¬ 
ends with their mother, I was enthralled to hear a- 
bout a romance in which Pirike was involved. Is 
there anything more romantic than a Hungarian Army 
Officer? He was like a real Prince Charming to me, 
in bright red uniform covered with shining buttons, 
tall, and extremely courteous, bowing low over the 
hands of all women, respectfully kissing their hands. 
He sent Pirike candy, bouquets of roses and had in¬ 
vited her to the Officers' Ball, I looked at Pirike 
with renewed interest. Was she really so attractive? 
She could never be as glamorous as the gallant young 
officer. And I didn't have to see him to know just 
what he looked like. Well, Pirike did have a youth¬ 
ful sparkle. She had large blue eyes like Duci, blonde 
hair, a dimple in her cheek and was very curvaceous 
and mature for only sixteen. And some time later 
Pirike did marry the Army Officer and they were ve¬ 
ry happy. 

How beautiful and magical the world appeared in 
those childhood years! Living in the country of the 
Magyars, characterized by their fiery enthusiasm, 
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their feverish excitement, all partake of their nation¬ 
al traits. And how they adore their country! A typi¬ 
cal Hungarian has brown hair and soft brown eyes 
but another type is blonde. Hungary, in fact, is fam¬ 
ous for its golden haired beauties. 

I had my most wonderful summer vacation at the 
age of eight. We went to Venice, Italy, the fabulous 
fairy tale city with pink palaces built on stilts. There 
I would feed the pigeons in the great Piazza San Mar¬ 
co, and walk through St. Mark Cathedral. I was im¬ 
pressed by the Campanile, a 300 feet bell tower with 
a clock that has 24 hours, and chimes hourly. The 
streets are waterways, and in the silvery moonlight 
we sailed on the Grande Canal in a gondola, the gon¬ 
dolier singing Italian love songs. The romantic at¬ 
mosphere was powerful. We visited the Doge's Pal¬ 
ace, sumptuous, but underneath the palace were the 
prison cells, remnants of horror. Just a few minutes 
by steamer and we were in Lido, an Adriatic seaside 
resort, where I picked sea shells and enjoyed bathing 
in really warm water. It was glorious! 

A year later mother and I were on an oceanliner, 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean, coming to a new, unknown 
land, the United States of America. Not altogether un¬ 
known, for we had read aloud UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, 
about slavery. Father went to America some months 
before, believing that war was coming to Europe, 
and sure enough war broke out just as we were arriv¬ 
ing. Oh, it was exciting to come to a new continent, 

I wondered how I would learn the language and adjust 
to school. 

When I was sixteen, however, we were back in 
Hungary again, in our old home. But seeing the wret¬ 
ched conditions, and having become Americanized, we 
were homesick. This was a period of trials and inde¬ 
cision . I did not care for European men. Should I 
become a nun? But my future waited across the sea, 
for although I had been a very average student, at fif¬ 
teen I received a diploma stating I was a stenographer. 
Two years later we were suddenly granted visas and 
how thrilled I was to be able to return again to Americal 
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HOLLAND 


WINTER 1945 


A Teen-ager Goes in Search of Food During 
the Nazi Occupation. 

By Regina Nanninga 

During the German occupation we did not have 
much to eat, but in the winter of 1945 it was terrible. 
We had heard of people who went into the country to 
try to get food from the farmers. Since my father 
had already lost eighty pounds through hunger, I 
thought I too would try my luck in finding food. So one 
morning, with a neighbor, we left on our bicycles 
for a long jaunt. It was cold - freezing. Mrs.Klat- 
ser, my companion, knew friends living in the east¬ 
ern part of our country, Holland, where she felt 
sure we could stay a few days. 

For several days we pedalled on our journey, 
begging food at farms along the way, as there was 
not a bit of food to buy in the shops. We soon found 
out that the smaller the farm, the more generous 
was the farmer! Once we stopped at a beautiful 
farm and asked for something to drink. They gave 
us some water, even though it was milking time and 
they were milking long rows of cows 

When nightfall came we had to ask for shelter. 

The first night we slept in a haystack. But Mrs. 
Klatser was scared to death of mice, and I cannot 
remember how often she woke me thinking she heard 
a mouse! The second night we did not get much sleep 
either. The farmer told us to sleep in the stable. We 
had to climb a small ladder and there we could sleep 
in the hay, but under us were the cows, eating away 
all the time the hay from under us. 

We were glad to arrive at the home of Mrs. Klat¬ 
ser’s friends. They knew several farmers in the 
neighborhood. And for food, we traded with them 
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the few decent clothes we still had left after four 
years of occupation. Packing our oatmeal, eggs, 
wheat and apples on our bikes, we started for home. 

On the way back we took an introduction to a far¬ 
mer where we could be sure to find food and a place 
to sleep, so we tried to reach him before nightfall. 
But it started to snow and we had to walk beside our 
bicycles. It was getting late and everybody on the 
street after 7:30 would be in great trouble. Mjs.Klat- 
ser was very tired and finally she sat down on the 
side of the road. I said, "Do not worry, I will find 
a place to sleep." 

There was a row of houses and I called at every 
home, but nobody wanted to help us. There we were, 
sitting in the snow, crying. Then a man came along, 
looked at us and said, "What are you doing there? 
Don't you know that it is nearly 7:30? " We told him 
that we were no longer able to go on. That at all the 
houses on the road nobody wanted to let us in. That 
we had an address to go to but we did not know how 
far it was away. Somehow I showed him the piece of 
paper on which the address was written. He was ve¬ 
ry amazed and said, "This man happens to be a very 
good friend of mine. However, it is still quite a dis¬ 
tance. But come on with me." And he took our bi¬ 
cycles and we walked with him along a back road 
through the woods. 

Without any trouble we reached the farm where 
the man and his wife were wonderful to us. We got 
warm food. Their sons slept in the stable and gave 
us their bed. 

The next morning, after a good breakfast, we 
were on our way. That evening we had luck again. 

At nightfall the melted snow started to freeze and I 
fell down with my bike just in front of a big country 
house. The owner came out and invited us both to 
spend the night at his home. We even got hot water 
bottles, which were quite a luxury, as in the city 
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we had nothing - no gas, electricity or whatsoever 
to cook on or to heat with. 

The evening of the third day we came home, 
tired, but oh so happy to bring back some food! 


"BE YE WISE—" 
By Ruth Hayden 




"Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves: be ye there¬ 
for wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves." — Matt. 10-16 

"Kill it! Kill it!" cried Nancy, scrambling up 
onto the park bench and pointing at a little snake 
basking in the sunshine a few feet away. The two 
boys were not alarmed, 

"Thou shalt not kill," Dick quoted softly, "It’s 
only a little garden snake; it hasn’t done you an-^ 
barm, " 

"But it's a snake!" persisted Nancy, "All 
snakes are evil - and poisonous," 

"Not all of them. All snakes are not alike any 
more than all people are, " said her brother, Dick, 
"Even people of the same race or the same family 
are not much alike, " he added thoughtfully, 

"That’s so," said their brother. Bob, "Dick 
and I are twins, and there aren’t any other twins ar¬ 
ound here," 

"Is that why you always disagree with me? "said 
Nancy, pouting, "Anyway, snakes are enough alike 
to be evil and poisonous^ everybody knows that! " 
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"Look! " said Bob, "That snake has just eaten 
a vvorm that was chewing up that lovely rosebush. 
That’s a good snake, and pretty, too, " 

"A good snake!" scorned Nancy, "The garden¬ 
er should spray the bushes, then we wouldn't need 
snakes," 

"Nancy you’ve got a lot to learn, " said Dick ser¬ 
iously, "By your reasoning, there’s no need for 
our cousin Betty to learn lip-reading: you’d let the 
people who can hear do all the talking. " 

"Oh! Dick. You can always make what I think 
seem wrong. I’ll come down and learn more about 
snakes and things. But please let’s go where I 
won’t have to watch it," 

The youngsters walked to the other side of the 
pond, and Dick took from his pocket a few pages 
torn from an old magazine. Across the top of the 
page was written: "Be Ye Wise As Serpents," 

"What’s all this?" asked Bob, Dick explained. 

"Last Sunday when it rained so hard I was rum¬ 
maging around for something to read, and found 
this, I have to write a paper for school; that’s why 
I have it with me now. We’ll talk it over and per¬ 
haps you can help me say something that isn’t al¬ 
ready in print. " 

"What are you going to call your paper?" asked 
Nancy. "If you put snakes in the title, the girls 
won’t read it. " 

"Dick handed her his first page, "What good 
are snakes?" she read aloud, "That's a good ques¬ 
tion, " she murmured, 

Dick passed the next page to Bob who read an¬ 
other paragraph heading: "The Symbolism of the 
Serpent. " 

"I've got this far, " said Dick, "and now I need 
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some new ideas," 

"Symbolism, " muttered Bob, "You mean that 
snakes are only a symbol? I've read that nothing 
really is itself - that everything is only the reflec¬ 
tion of God's thoughts." 

"Well!" exclaimed Nancy, "Let's not get too 
highbrow. We are still young and stupid enough to 
deal with things as they seem. Or aren't we? " 

(Bob began singing softly to himeelf, "Things are 
seldom what they seem, " from the opera PINAFORE) 

"It's not as easy as you make it sound, " said 
Nancy softly, because she knew Dick would have an 
answer ready. But Dick only said: "Why? " 

"Because things are as they really are. They 
just don't seem the same to all people. I thoughtihe 
snake was evil and you try to say it's good, " 

"So, " said Dick, smiling banteringly, "The 
snake is as it really is. The difference is between 
you and me. . . " 

"Oh, Dick! You're too smart," exclaimed 
Bob, and they laughed good-naturedly. And Nancy 
askedj "Isn't there a difference between snakes and 
serpents? " 

"Yes, " said Bob, "And the serpent in the Gard¬ 
en of Eden was evil," He added this because he 
wanted to feel as smart as Dick, Dick took up the 
challenge. 

"Sure, " he said. "But there again the differ¬ 
ence was with the people, and not with the snakes 
and serpents, and not with the symbolism, Adam 
and Eve were the very first people. They were 
primitive and not at all wise. But by the time Christ 
came. He said to His disciples: 'Be ye wise as ser¬ 
pents. ' He wouldn't have said it if it wasn't a 
good thing to be," 

"Oh, boy!" Bob burst forth. "I begin to see 
the light! When you know enough about something, 
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it changes from evil to good,” 

"Go to the head of the class, ” said Dick, gently. 
"But, remember, you are not the first man in the 
world to get that bright idea. . . " 

"And treat it gently, admonished Nancy. "It's in 
a strange place." Bob shook his fist at her, and she 
ran around the pond in mock terror. Remembering 
the theme he had to write, Dick was still thoughtful. 

"You know," he observed, seriously, "it was the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge that the serpent coax¬ 
ed Adam and Eve to taste. Knowledge and wisdom 
are about alike, I guess. Anyway, it says in this 
article that, 'Those who were wise, used the sign of 
the serpent to show that they understood the theory 
of evolution.' It is a good symbol, because theooils 
of the snake suggest the spiral path of evolution,you 
know. Because of rebirth, or reincarnation, we 
keep going through the same experiences, round and 
round, but each time on a little higher level - so 
they teach us. " 

Just then the sound of music drifted across the 
park, and the children recognized the tune: "The 
wearing of the Green," 

"They are practising for Saint Patrick's Day, 
Let's go join the gang," called Bob, dashing off in 
the direction of the bandstand. 

"Wait a minute," said Nancy to Dick. "If snakes 
are good, why did Saint Patrick drive them out of 
Ireland? " 

Dick put hi s papers into his pocket and they 
started after their brother, Bob, as Dick said* "Re- 
memberT told you that the wise men of ancient times 
used the snake as a symbol to show that they were 
learned? You know that even today the sign of the 
medical profession is the caduceus, a staff with two 
snakes coiled around it. The doctors, or 'medicine 
men' were always the wisest, next to the priests, I 
think. " 
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"Perhaps that's why nearly every religion has 
some sort of Faith Healing, " Nancy contributed 
thoughtfully. 

"Well anyway," continued Dick, "this article 
says that in ancient England the wisest people were 
called Druids, and when Julius Caesar came, he 
brought in the new religion of Christianity and that 
drove the Druids out of power. Saint Patrick was a 
Christian missionary and so - he called the Druids 
'snakes'. And he got most of the credit for driving 
the Druids away - 'underground', so to speak. The 
simple people believe they were i really snakes, but 
the people who are 'in the know' understand that the 
old religions - even though they are good for the 
times - have to be allowed to evolve to something 
higher. Passing through these different religions 
must be the spiritual side of evolution, just like 
changing from a tadpole to a frog, or the caterpillar 
becoming a butterfly tells Nature's side of the same 
story. That's a fine ending for my theme." 

Proud of her big brother's knowing so much, 
Nancy smiled approval, but did not want to stop 
the discussion, 

"Can't you tell us more about the Druids, Dick? 
That is so interesting," 

"Well, not much, " answered Dick, "searching 
his mind for some facts. In England there is aplace 
called Stonehenge - a huge circle marked out in en¬ 
ormous pillars of stone. It is in ruins now, but tra¬ 
dition says this was once a large temple and the 
Druids held sacred ceremonies there for worship and 
healing. It is said they worshipped the trees, but I 
think the trees were just symbols of the power of 
growth - like any cross is the symbol of compassion 
for those who suffer. " 

"How fascinating, " murmured Nancy, "And to 
think I wanted you to kill that little snake! After all, 
the Commandment in the Bible says, 'Thou shalt not 
kill. ' It does not say 'Thou shalt not kill men. ' 

It must mean to not kill anything! Now I wishT Iiad 
never hurt a thing," 
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"Take care, " warned Bob,, joining them. "We 
may be having meat for dinner. " 


"Oh Bob!" cried Nancy in disgust. "You know 
how I hate to eat the animals we have raised on our 
own farm. Well, I*m hungry anyhcv/. Let's go." 

And like healthy youngsters they tried to see 
who would reach home first. 



THE WIND IS A GAY SENORITX::: 




By Tess McLean 





The wind is a gay senorita. 

Capricious and flirty is she. 
Above the tall pine trees she dances 
In careless abandon and glee. 


One moment caressing the tallest. 

Then off with another she swing 
One would think by the grace of her 
movements 

This gay senorita had wings. 


Oh, sad is the lot of the pine trees. 

Tall lovers with whom she has danced. 
They raise yearning arms to caress her. 

She laughingly leaves them entranced,^ 

VX l/\\ ^ 



By Pina Ballario 


Translated from the Italian by 
Arlette Moulinet 
Illustrated by Regina Nanninga 


Once upon a time,at the beginning of the world, 
men decided to build a beautiful temple to the Lord 
in the center of the universe. The temple was to 
show the gratitude of all the creatures to their Cre¬ 
ator. So they called for the collaboration of the an¬ 
imals too. 

Elephants, mosquitos, rattle snakes were asked 
to make the invitation known everywhere on the earth, 
in the sky, in the forests and in the ponds, along the 
rivers and in the sea. The elephants blew their 
trunks, the mosquitos began buzzing , and the 
rattlers tuned their rattles and hissed, and buzzed 
and rattled, "Everyone is to come, everyone is to 
come, man's order." 

To the call answered the bipeds, the quadrupeds, 
reptiles and fish, insects and mollusks. They listen¬ 
ed to the plan, accepted it and offered their services. 
Each one received work accordingly. The ants ar¬ 
rived last, as they lived down in the earth, then, just 
as now, and had a long way to go. They arrived any¬ 
way, eager to join in the work. "Here we are, " they 
said, "Come, we are ready! What must we do? " 

Men and animals laughed to see them so small. 
"What can you do, poor little dears? There is no 
work for you, you could not do it. Return to your 
underground villages. Go. Go in peace." 
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The ants were hurt. They 
wanted to get down below the 
ground and never get out of 
it again. Some wanted to 
die. They were ashamed 
of being good for nothing 
and not being able to 
work for their Creator. 



Then the Lord, who 
sees everything, under¬ 
stood their grief and 
came to them: 

"Each creature 
its reason for 
alive in the 
To each one is 
certain job — 
ants. You, 
your little 
sand, you, 
ants, " 

"Nothing 
the eyes 
For 
ing is 
This 
children, 
little 
Lord's 
stop 
lift 
Your 




has 
being 
world, 
asked a 
even the 
too,carry 
grain of 
poor little 
said the Lord, 
is wasted in 
of My Tribunal, 
each one account- 
made. Each one!" 
story is for you. 

You too, take your 
grain of sand to the 
Temple, and do not 
on the way if it is not to 
someone who has fallen, 
aim is high, over there, 
always higher. 
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THE GNOMES' CHRISTMAS 


Translated from a Finnish Fairy Tale 
By Enna Kemp 

Illustrated by Jens Henriksen 

In Finland Christmas is celebrated on Christmas 
Eve, Then the Jovenpukki (Santa Claus) comes bring¬ 
ing presents. This is the year's happiest event for 
the children with the new toys, the feast and plays,In 
this Northern country it is very cold outside and if it 
is snowing, the children are happiest, because the 
snow arouses more of the Christmas spirit. No com¬ 
mercial lighting of candles on the Christmas tree in 
each home. The solemnity of waiting fills everyone 
with happiness. 

It was in this kind of happy expectation that a group 
of children were waiting Jovenpukki, Noises were 
heard from outside, doors were opened and sure en¬ 
ough the old man from the North was revealed to them. 
This good-humored old fellow asked if all the children 
had been good during the year. 

Everyone, as if with one voice shouted, "Yes, yes,' 

"Good, " the Jovenpukki said, "You will all get 
your presents. But this year while on the way here, I 
passed a few people's homes where children were poor 
ly fed and clothed. Their parents had no money with 
which to give their children presents, I felt sorry for 
them and decided to divide what gifts I have prepared 
for you with them so they could also be happy tonight. 
Do you think I did right? " 

Most of the children agreed it was really very nice 
for him to be so thoughtful. Only L.otta and Fred were 
quiet - they always got plenty of gifts, Lotta remem¬ 
bered how last Christmas she got about thirty presents 
and half of that amount would be fifteen - entirely too 
few, she thought, Fred felt that instead of half less, 
he expected more than before. 
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Jovenpukki noticed that they did not feel happy, so 
he especially asked them: "Is it not right? " 

Then Fred turned his head and shouted, "Gee whiz," 
even gnomes have a better Christmas than you are of¬ 
fering us! " 

Lotta started to cry and said, "Only fifteen pres¬ 
ents! I would rather have Christmas with gnomes," 

They had heard and read about fairies and a gnome 
was a fairy unfriendly to people, so folks were a little 
afraid of them. Gnomes were cold. They lived far 
North, inside a mountain called Rastekainen and came 
out from there very seldom. Some mothers even 
scared their children by saying, "The gnomes will eat 
you up if you are bad," 

"Is that so?" answered Jovenpukki, "If that is 
what you want, I can take you to the gnomes so you 
can have Christmas with them. " 

Without waiting their answer, he took Fred and 
Lotta under both of his arms and carried them through 
the air so fast that the children did not have time ev¬ 
en to wonder where they were flying. Very soon he 
put them down into a big forest. It was very cold and 
the wind blew the snow from the pine trees through 
which they could see only faint starlight. Somewhere 
wolves were howling, Jovenpukki had left them there 
alone because he was so busy this night that he had no 
time to waste on them. 

First when the children found their desolate loca¬ 
tion they started to cry. But soon they noticed that 
the louder they screamed the nearer the howling of 
the wolves seemed to come. At last Fred said: 

"Let's stop crying before the wolves start attack¬ 
ing us and try to find a house where we can get warm." 

"I see a little light between the trees, maybe there 
is a house, " said Lotta, "Let’s go there. " 
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"No, the light is only the shimmering of the icy- 
cles that hang on the tree branches, " 

"But now I am sure there is a big mountain just in 
front of us, " said Lotta, "I wonder if it is the Raste- 
kainen where Sampo of Lapland once rode on master- 
wolf one Christmas night? " 

"Nonsense," answered Fred, "don't you know 
that Rastekainen is at least 800 kilometers from our 
home? We cannot be even near there. Let's climb 
up to the top of this hill so we can see better where we 
are and find a way back home," 

So they started to wade in deep snowdrifts over the 
fallen trees and bushes that had collected around them. 
Very tired of their efforts to go forward, at last they 
reached the foot of the mountain. By the side of a big 
granite rock a light streamed out and soon they dis¬ 
covered a small door leading into the side of the moun¬ 
tain, They went toward it and soon guessed that this 
was really Mount Rastekainen where the gnomes dwelt. 
They remembered from the story of "Sampo of Lap- 
land" that every Christmas night animals and fairies 
were friendly. So this gave them courage to go for¬ 
ward, Anyway it was too late to turn back because 
the wolves were behind them, following every step 
they took, and it was so freezingly cold the children 
would go anywhere to be sheltered and warm again. 
Even the gnomes' cave was an inviting place. They 
went through the small door but were afraid to go far¬ 
ther, They stopped by the door but their eyes wander¬ 
ed about. The light was so dim that for a while they 
could hardly distinguish objects. 

Little by little they began to see - colored icycles 
were hanging all over from the ceiling and walls. The 
room was very big and was lighted with frozen glow¬ 
worms, that made a decayed stump glow. The room 
was full of gnomes - thousands perhaps. They were 
very short and ugly and old looking. Each one had a 
long gray beard. Every one had on a gray worn-out 
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coat, and a very funny looking hat on his head. They 
were dancing very happily and their bodies seemed to 
be very light and flexible. They were offering to 
each other pieces of ice or frozen snakes like children 
having sweets. They were blowing on them before eat¬ 
ing as though they were too hot. So the gnomes were 
having their Christmas party - really celebrating the 
longest night in the year, because they are the child¬ 
ren of darkness. 

Far in the North summers have almost constant 
sunlight, while the winters are dark, and only a few 
hours of twilight separate day from night. During au¬ 
tumn the gnomes notice the days growing shorter and 
shorter and this makes them very happy because they 
dread the time when the light will return again. 

On the throne in the big room sat a king. They 
called him Mundus, and beside him sat his queen, Ca¬ 
ro, They both had long gray beards. King Mundus 
arose from his seat and gave a talk to his people. He 
said that no longer would the light bother them. From 
now on, he told them, the whole world would be etern¬ 
ally dark and the gnomes would rule over all human be¬ 
ings, His words so animated the little old men that 
they now jumped high in the air and enthusiastically 
shouted, "Hurrah, hurrah! Long live Mundus, the 
King of Darkness! " 

After a while the King asked, "Where is my look¬ 
out spy whom I sent on top of the mountain to see if 
there is any streak of light in the world?" 

The watcher came and said, "Mundus, our King, 
your power of darkness is very great. No light is 
seen anywhere, " 

King Mundus said to him, "Go back again to watchj' 
After a few minutes the king again asked, "Where is 
my watcher? " 

The watcher returned and said, "Mundus, I see a 
small speck of light under a black cloud in the east- 
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ern sky. " He was told to go back to watch more 
closely. Before the king had time to ask again, look¬ 
out came hurrying down shaking from shock and could 
hardly see a thing. The king was surprised in such 
confusion and asked, 

"Why are you shaking and what made you blind?" 

"Our dear King, " he answered, "there are no 
more clouds outside and I saw a star brighter than 
any of the stars that have ever been in the sky.Look¬ 
ing at it has blinded me," 

The king exclaimed, "What could it mean? Has 
not light gone altogether from the world as we thought?" 

The gnomes just stood quietly, their bodies shak¬ 
ing out of fear. Nobody dared to answer anything. 

At last one of them went before the throne and said, 

"Dear King, here by the door stand two human 
children. Let's ask them if they know more about 
this than we do? " 

"Bring the children here, " said the king. Lotta 
and Fred were dragged in front of the king. Queen 
Caro noticed how extremely afraid they were, so 
she asked the gnomes to give them snake-blood to 
drink so they would be able to talk. But the children 
refused. Even the smell of the drink made them shud¬ 
der. 

When the king turned to them and said, "Remem¬ 
ber now you are under my power, I can change you 
into a crow or a spider. But if you are able to an¬ 
swer the question I shall ask you, I will let you go 
back to your home without any harm. Will you con¬ 
sent to do this?" 

"Yes, " both of the children answered. 

"Good, " replied the king. "What is this Light 
that shines at the middle of year's darkest night? In 
the far east a new bright star is rising. It is danger- 
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ous for us. The gnomes' rule of darkness is ruined. 
Can you explain this?" 

"It is the star, " said Lotta, "which rises at 
Christmas night above Bethlehem in Judaea in Pales¬ 
tine, " 

"Why does it shine so brightly? " asked the king, 

"Because," answered Fred, "the Christ was 
born at Christmas eve. He is the Light that enlight¬ 
ens the whole world. And starting from this night 
the days will grow longer again," 

The king was shuddering in his seat, but he want¬ 
ed to ask one more question: "Who is this Power or 
King of Light who has come to release humanity from 
darkness? " 

At once both children exclaimed, "He is Jesus 
Christ! " 

As soon as they had said that, the whole moun¬ 
tain started to rock and a strong wind came through 
the cave and turned over the throne. The light of 
this star made the ice candles on the ceiling sparkle. 
And up in the sky the children heard the Angels sing¬ 
ing. They covered their faces and dared not look up¬ 
ward. Soon a heavy drowsiness came over them, so 
they were unable to find out what else happened in¬ 
side the mountain. 

When they awakened in the morning, they found 
they had been sleeping in their own beds. In their 
fireplace was a nice crackling fire, and old Kaisa, 
who always woke them up, was standing right near 
them instead of some ugly old gnomes. The said, 

"Get up quickly, we are going to Church for the 
Christmas service, " 

From outside they heard sleigh bells - some of 
the people were already driving to the church. When 
the children joined the others they saw all the houses 
brightly lit, but brightest of them all was the church. 
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Fred and Lotta looked at each other and wondered if 
the other remembered their last night’s experience 
in the gnomes' cave. But neither one had the cour¬ 
age to discuss it, least of all to tell Kaisa of their 
adventure. Nobody would believe it anyway, but 
would laugh and assure them that they had been in 
their beds all night. Now in full daylight it was hard 
even for them to believe what had happened — or was 
it a dream after all? One thing became clear to them 
now, that love and charity, which Jesus proclaimed, 
were the real reasons in celebrating the birth of the 
Christ at Christmas, The real happiness does not 
come in getting something but in giving, and showing 
sympathy. They felt so ashamed for their greediness 
that they did not blame Jovenpukki for not giving them 
any presents this Christmas. And they never forgot 
the Christmas they spent in the cave of the gnomes, 

(Translated from FINNISH 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
by Z. Topelius by Enna Kemp) 

Note: Z. Topelius is to children of Finland what 
Hans Christian Andersen is to the Danish 
children. 
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